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CASHAW POISONING. 
BY G. RANDOLPH ABRAHAMS, 


THE Cashaw is a hard-wooded evergreen prickly tree 
of the acacia order, calculated by nature for a dry and 
sandy soil, flourishing where other trees would not grow. In 
this state it generally attains a height of twenty feet ; but in 
more favourable situations, where is moisture abundant, it often 
attains a height of fifty feet or more, and is then luxuriant, and, 
particularly when adorned by the bine pear (a cactus) is 
very beautiful. It has a tough, rough, greyish brown bark ; 
yields a brittle gum, a small proportion of dye, and a pod, of 
which I shall speak hereafter. The bark and unripe fruit 
possess some astrigent and expectorant properties, due, 
doubtless, to the presence of gallic and tannic acids, 
and is sometimes used in tanning. It is taken by 
many persons internally, by chewing a piece, for coughs 
and colds. It promotes bronchial secretion, encourages 
the flow of saliva, relieves irritation and cough, and a 
tincture prepared from it has been successfully used in 
dysentery and diarrhcea. Zhe Gum is also frequently used 
for coughs and colds. Parts of the tree are used commercially 
for charcoal-burning, fencing of properties, firewood, and 
columns for buildings, etc. 

The Legume, or Pod, is at first deep green, but when it ripens 
becomes straw-coloured. These pods vary in length from six 
to eight inches, and are about a quarter of an inch wide, con- 
taining many flat seeds, covered with a gelatinous substance 
which, when fully ripened, has a sweet taste. Horses, mules, 
and cattle are very fond of it, and eat it at pleasure on 
any of the grazing pens, where it is to be found in Saint 
Catherine and Clarendon, etc. (not so much now as here- 
tofore). 
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The animals so fed present a sleek, glossy coat, and ook well, 
I have seen animals persistently leave the most luxuriant 
grass and stray away in search of the cashaw. The legume, 
when used as already pointed out as an article of food, either 
by kiln drying or from exposure to a tropical sun, is exceed- 
ingly nutritious, and has been supplemented by some persons 
for corn, especially during protracted seasons of drought; 
but there are other times when its baneful effects are exerted 
by its being allowed to become damaged by any decomposing 
influences, such as rains, heavy dews, swampy pastures, and 
soaking in the irrigation canals. It then becomes poisonous 
and a most treacherous foe ; in fact, aside from a plant known 
as the deadly night-shade, which grows wild, I know of no 
other plant out here in Jamaica so destructive to stock as the 
cashaw. Having described as briefly as possible the nature 
of the plant, I will now endeavour, with your indulgence, to 
describe a case, with no pretensions whatever of airing my 
views as an authority, but relying that the matter will com- 
mend itself on the broad views of “A lover of animals of the 
lower creation, and of the noble and grand profession of veterinary 
science.” 

A horse is turned out all right to grass in the evening, 
and when sent for next morning (if a bad case) is found 
so distended with gas that the inexperienced onlooker would 
often remark that he was at “bursting point,” and in some 
instances these expectations were very nearly realised ; but, 
instead of bursting, other modes of death have been the 
result, viz.: Rupture of the stomach or inflammation of the 
intestines, from the fermentation in the animal system which 
generates this potsonous gas and gives pain almost indescribable. 
On examination I have found clots of blood on the cerebellum, 
which has led me to think that congestion of the brain might 
have occurred from an over-distended stomach, coupied with 
the battering of the head by the animal met with so 
frequently. 

Lhe symptoms first revealed are those of colicky pains with 
abdominal distension, the animal pawing alternately with 
the fore feet, lying down and rising frequently ; there is an 
inclination to go backwards, also to thrust the head into 
corners, occasionally lying on the back with fore feet 
doubled up and groaning. 

Cold sweats bedew the body, the breathing is thick and 
laborious, the mucous membranes become injected, there are 
frequent attempts at micturition, the urine is voided in small 
quantities with difficulty, and at times there is considerable 
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retention. The bowels’ are generally costive, but there have 
been times within my knowledge where considerable watery 
evacuations have lasted several hours during an attack. 
This, I think, is more due to the previous night’s feed on 
green grass; this is a good sign, and I do not consider I 
would be wrong in saying that /¢hese cases give less trouble 
than others. 

We have now a confirmed case of “ cashaw poisoning.” 
The abdomen should be promptly punctured with the trocar 
and canula, and the gas drawn off. If this is not done, 
blood poisoning, from absorption of the poisonous gases, is 
most likely to occur. I have portrayed the darkest side of 
the picture at the start, but not for one moment admitting 
that it was not amenable to judicious treatment; on the 
contrary, if discovered early after the animal has partaken 
freely of the poison, and a veterinary surgeon or local 
practitioner is called in, 75 per cent. of the cases recover ; if 
not injudiciously tampered with beforehand, and considering 
the lack of hospital accommodation with the necessary 
appliances, this average could be considerably lessened. 

The further treatment consists in finding out and adminis- 
tering the most potent drugs which will combine with or 
neutralize the gas in the stomach and intestines, and relieve 
the spasm which contracts the neck of the bladder ; as I have 
always observed that as in colic (for I hold it is a very bad 
form of colic) free urination is a diagnostic symptom of the 
subsidence of the spasm, due, perhaps, I think, to the fact 
that the spasm at the neck of the bladder had subsided by 
sympathetic reaction of the spasm within the lower intestines. 
The stomach and intestines, swo//en fo an enormous extent 
with poisonous gases, become paralysed, and press firmly 
on to the neck of the bladder, thus producing a stricture, 
which, being spasmodic, disappears soon after the subsi- 
dence of the pressure; therefore, so long as the tym- 
panitic state is kept up, this /ree urination cannot be 
looked for, but if urgency is manifested by the distended 
bladder, which can be ascertained by examination per 
rectum, then the water may be drawn off by a catheter. 

Medicines should be administered to retard the absorption and 
counteract the inflammation, whilst the bowels, if constipated, 
could be regulated by a moderate dose of oil and warm water 
enemas, when the rectum had been cleared by the hand. Hot 
fomentation to the abdomen and loins, after which some 
turpentine and oil liniment should be rubbed in to keep off 
the sensation of cold so likely to be produced, and especially 
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on those cases which have of necessity to be treated after 

“nightfall” in the open atr! Then there are other cases 

which do not succumb in a few hours, but linger for two or 

three days, now a little better, and then taking in with the 
gripes betore mentioned, with a thorough absence whatever 
of intestinal murmurs. Constipation may here be looked for, 
all the gas disappears, the animal is perfectly flat, inflamma- 
tion runs its course, arterial action becomes enteebled, and 
the animal dies from collapse, with but little effort compared 
to those which dve almost frantic in the tympanitic stage. 
These conclusions have been arrived at from observations 
personally on animals which have come under my notice 
from time to time principally of my father’s friends and my 
own. Iam of opinion that as it assumed a flatulent form, 
the animal would suffer most which had, at the time of 
being poisoned, a disordered stomach. For this fact must 
not be lost sight of ‘that the antmal still continues to cat, 
whilst digestion ts at a standstill! At the fost-mortems 

I have found considerable amounts of the undigested 

vegetable matter in the stomach. All the organs appeared 

healthy but considerably inflamed. Ruminants do not 
take the poison from the fact of their remasticating. 

Donkeys have been known to suffer also. 

[I have had an opportunity of examining some of the pods 
or fruits above mentioned, and the species written of under 
the name Cashaw is Prosopis judiflora. The genus Prosopis, 
consisting of trees or shrubs, belongs to the tribe A/zmosev, 
of the natural order Leguminose, and has a wide distribu- 
tion in the warmer regions of both the old and new worlds. 
Prosopis gultflora is found from Mexico to Guayaquil. In 
the Argentine several species are native, their timber, bark, 
leaves, and fruit all being of service. On account of their 
economic importance, Watt telis us that several Prosofis 
species have been introduced in India, ¢.g., Prosopis dulcts, 
whose sweet pods are fed to cattle; Prosopis glandulosa, 
from Texas, which yields a gum, while its seeds are used 
as food. The pods of Prosopis pallida, from South America, 
now cultivated in Ceylon, are of great use in tanning, as 
each pod contains about go per cent. of tannic acid. 
Prosopis pubescens, from Mexico and Texas, is useful for the 
sweet sugary matter found in the pods, which latter are 
eaten by the natives, and also fed to cattle, although 
Gamble notes that great caution is required in giving 
them to horses. Other indigenous Indian species are 
useful as fodder for camels, goats, and sheep.—Note by 
Professor Macdougall. | 
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REPORT ON CATTLE QUARANTINE IN CANADA. 
PROFESSOR D. MC EACHRAN, F.R.C.V.S., V.S. EDIN., D.V.S, MC GILL, 
CHIEF INSPECTOR. 

MONTREAL, 114k Fanuary, 1897. 

Sir,—I beg herewith to inclose my annual report on the 
cattle quarantine service during the past year. This report 
being from the 1st November, 1805, to the 1st November, 1896, 
does not therefore refer to important changes which have 
taken place since that date. 

I have much pleasure in reporting that the staff of inspectors 
at Montreal, Quebec, St. John, Halifax, and other points, 
have discharged their duties satisfactorily. 

You will be pleased to note that another year has now 
gone past and no pleuro-pneumonia or any disease at all 
similar to pleuro-pneumonia has been discovered in Canadian 
herds. 

By referring to the report of hog cholera in the counties of 
Essex and Kent, Ontario, it is to be regretted that this 
disease has been allowed to exist for a number of years, and 
spread over a considerable area of country, the full extent of 
which cannot be said to have been ascertained. 

[ have much pleasure in reporting that so far as the 
districts in which the disease has been discovered are con- 
cerned, our methods of dealing with it have been eminently 
successful, and by continuing to deal with it in the same 
manner wherever it is discovered, I trust that in my next 
annual report I will be able to inform you that it has been 
entirely eradicated from Canada. 

I regret, too, that recent investigations have exposed the 
existence of sheep scab in a somewhat extensive district in 
Ontario, but acting on your instructions, immediate and 
active measures will be taken for confining it to the infected 
areas, and eradicating the disease by effective methods. 

[I beg to call your attention to suggestions made by me in 
my report with reference to urging the farmers to improve 
the standard quality of their beef cattle by the importation of 
fresh blood, especially shorthorn bulls; also my recom- 
mendations to the horse breeders to recommence horse 
breeding from selected mares and stallions, being convinced 
from reliable information that in the near future horses will 
be scarce in Canada, and will return to their former value. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Honourable DUNCAN MCEACHRAN, 
The Minister of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 
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A VETERINARY J.P. 


Mr. ALEXANDER LAWSON, of Manchester, was elected 
Chairman of the Ashton-upon-Mersey District Council, on 
the 27th of last month, and qualified as a Cheshire County 
Magistrate the following week. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 


AN unfortunate error in the voting papers states that there 
are eleven vacancies, whereas there are only eight. All 
papers bearing more than eight votes will be wasted. 


Cases. 


NOTES BY A COUNTRY PRACTITIONER. 

Chronic Serous Arthritis affecting the Stific. 
IN districts such as mine where the land is low lying and 
subject to inundations, one pretty frequently meets with cases 
of distension of the synovial sac that helps the gliding of the 
patella on the trochlea of the femur. It mostly affects colts 
out at grass, and is commonest in wet seasons. The stifle is 
the seat of a diffuse, tense swelling, larger on the inside than 
on the outside; not painful, and giving rise to no lameness 
at first, but later on becoming sensitive to handling, and pro- 
ducing a difficulty in flexing the joint, the limb being carried 
forward with the stifle in extension and with a certain amount 
of circumduction. I have tried firing and blistering with very 
unsatisfactory results, and once, at the request of a client, I 
put a seton through the swelling with the result that the 
colt died a few weeks after. 

When it is remembered that, according to Chauveaa, there 
is nearly always a communication between the femoro-tibial 
articulation and that of the femur and patella, one need 
hardly be surprised at such a result. 

The treatment which I have adopted for the last few years 
is to puncture the swelling, draw off the contents with an 
aspirator, and then inject into the sac a weak solution of 
iodine. This treatment I have found to be eminently satis- 
factory even in bad cases, where the tumour was large and 
the lameness considerable; and I have never known 
any ill results to follow. The strength of the solution is 
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iodine, five grains to the ounce of spirit and water, with 
sufficient iodide of potash to dissolve. The colt should be 
kept in a box for a few weeks after the operation, and receive 
daily a drachm of iodide of potash and a drachm of powdered 
colchicum. I have always looked upon the disease as rheu- 
matismal. 


Gastric Tympany in Breeding Mares. 


This spring has been very trying to foal mares which are 
worked on the land. On many days it has been very hot in 
the sun and bitterly cold in the shade, the result being that 
the mares get heated while working, and take big drinks of 
water, which is often as cold as one finds it in winter. 

Indigestion, and especially gastric indigestion and tympany, 
are then very frequently produced, and show themselves by 
colic, eructations, distension of the belly, tremblings, rapid 
pulse, great dulness, even somnolence. I find ounce doses 
of hyposulphite of soda, followed by bicarbonate of soda and 
gentian, the best treatment. 

The patient should be well clothed and have a good, deep 
bed, as the body and extremities are generally very cold. 


“ Inflammation” tn Ewes 


Has been very rife this lambing season. One neighbour of 
mine has lost thirty ewes out of a flock of two hundred, 
which is a terribly big item on the debit side of his yearly 
accounts. This is a subject for county council lecturers to 
enlarge upon, and one that properly handled, the nature of the 
malady explained, its contagiousness insisted on, and its 
prophylaxis pointed out, should be helpful to the farmer. 
The permanent lambing pen is doubtless one of the main 
factors to which the persistence and spread of this malady is 
due. Asarule, no antiseptic cures whatever are adopted ; 
the skins of the dead animals are often to be seen hanging up 
in the pens! when these are at the farm-steading, and the 
litter, soiled with the discharges, is seldom removed until the 
lambing season is over. 

Again, where assistance has to be given to the ewes, the 
shepherd, who has perhaps been attending cases of metritis, 
inserts his hands into the genital passages, and one may say 
inoculates the sheep. Occasionally carbolic oil is used to 
lubricate the hands and the passages, but this preparation, in 
my experience, is quite valueless for this purpose. A 
solution of perchloride of mercury, 1 gr. in 4 ounces of water, 
Ihave found to be efficacious, and it is so weak that with 
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proper care no dangers from poisoning need be apprehended. 
To educate the farmer in the prophylaxis of preventible 
diseases such as this, is to help him, and does not interfere 
with the veterinary surgeon, but to teach, as some lecturers 
have recently been doing, how to perform surgical 
operations,:and even to suggest that they can be as 
well done by the farmer as by his veterinary surgeon, 
is likely to be detrimental both to agriculturist and veterinary 
surgeon. : 
Resorcin tn Diarrhea tn Calves. 


A large cow dealer has for some years suffered from losses 
among his calves. He generally buys cows either just before 
or just after calving. 

The calves are not allowed to suck. They are fed for about 
a week or ten days on whole milk, and after that on skim 
milk and linseed gruel. The sanitary arrangements of the 
place are excellent and the byres are clean and well kept and 
the water supply is above suspicion, still a very large per- 
centage of the calves born on the premises or brought to 
them and a great number of those sold take diarrhcea, and quite 
two-thirds of those affected die. The disease appears about 
three to seven days after birth and is accompanied by the 
usual symptoms of foetid diarrhoea, emaciation, and death or 
a very protracted recovery. 

I haverepeatedly tried the usualtherapeutic methods, namely, 
a dose of castoroiland laudanum, followed by chalk mixture and 
astringents, stimulants etc., with very unsatisfactory results. 
I have lately employed resorcin both as a prophylactic and 
curative agent and so far its success has been marked. 

I give it in doses of 10 to 20 grains in the milk, and so 
impressed is the proprietor with the value of the remedy that 
every calf born on or coming into the premises, is dosed with 
it until sold off, and ifthere is not an absolute absence of cases 
of diarrhcea among the calves I may safely say that they have 
been reduced by 75°/,. I have found resorcin good, not only 
as a prophylactic, but also as a remedy after the disease has 
developed. 


Endometritts. 


A roan shorthern heifer aborted and did not part with the 
cleansing. Three days later she showed signs of illness, and 
I was sent for, and found my patient to have accelerated 
pulse and respirations ; temperature 105. The appetite was 
nil, the bowels were constipated. 

The membranes were retained, but nothing was seen of 
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them outside. On parting the lips of the vulva a piece of 
the cleansing could be detected. 

There was some straining, but it was not of a violent 
character. 

A purgative was administered, and was followed up during 
the next few days by injections of creoline, and internally 
ammoniated quinine and gentian. 

On the third day after I was called in the heifer was 
straining violently, the vulva was swollen, and there was 
aggravation of the general symptoms. 

I now gave salicylate of soda in }0z. doses twice a day, 
and under this treatment the appetite returned, although the 
temperature still kept rather high (104:2—105), and pulse 
and respirations were accelerated. 

On examining the vagina about this time I noticed a 
greyish red-looking membrane, and, thinking it was the 
cleansing, I pulled on it gently and found, to my astonish- 
ment, that it was attached to the walls of the vagina. Bya 
little careful traction I got it away in a few pieces, and it left 
the mucous membrane of the vagina raw and swollen—the 
membrane was, in fact, a croupous cast of the vagina. 

I injected in a mixture of olive oil, laudanum and creoline 
once a day, and continued the salicylate of soda. The 
cleansing came away on the ninth day, and the heifer has 
completely recovered. 

My clients are very much averse to having the retained 
membranes removed, and, indeed, I am not a believer in 
interference beyond gentle traction. I scarcely ever remove 
them by hand, and septic complications are extremely 
uncommon. 


EVERY-DAY NOTES FROM HAWAII. 
HAROLD B, ELLIOT, M.R.C.V.S., HILO, HAWAIL, H. 1. 


THE surgical treatment of fractures in the lower animals, 
being from various reasons so rarely attempted, a few notes 
upon this subject, culled from the experiences of every-day 
practice, may be of interest. Amongst the mules and horses 
on the sugar plantations, forming the green fringe bordering 
Hawaii's precipitous coast, accidents resulting in fractures 
are of very frequent occurrence. These circumstances are 
contributed to by various causes. Thecane lands are in many 
places steep, hilly and intersected by deep ravines. The soil 
is heavy, and, during a rainy period, affords slippery foothold 
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for the struggling beasts. The partitions between aniamls 
standing in the stable are often inadequate or absent ; one or 
two vicious mules can do ample mischief. Moreover usually 
fifty to a hundred of the stock are allowed to run loose on the 
pasture at the week’s end. The material for accident is there- 
fore present in ample quantity. 

Case I.—Grey mule, young, property of a sugar planter. This 
animal, while crossing a stream, slipped upon the stones, and 
fractured the metacarpal bone two inches above the fetlock. 
The unfortunate animal was conveyed to a pasture, and left 
to its fate ; absolutely no treatment whatever was adopted. 
It recovered, and is at the present day comparatively sound. 
The toe of the injured leg is turned slightly outwards, and a 
callow enlargement at the point of the fracture is the only 
reminder of its one time existence. 

I mention this case because several instances of the same 
nature have been reported to me from the various ranches on 
these islands ; and, before this incident came under my per- 
sonal observation I was myself incredulous of their probability, 
It has led me, also, to invariably undertake the treatment of all 
fractures below the elbow in the fore and the hock in the hind 
leg, that is of course under the proviso that all other circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Case JI.—Brown saddle horse, five years old, of vigorous 
constitution, and equable disposition. The animal was found 
in the pasture with metatarsus fractured midway between 
hock and fetlock. Abrasions on skin. No history. Tem- 
perature 101. Pulse very slightly disturbed. He was re- 
moved to stable, and placed in slings. A stiff leather casing, 
extending from hock to fetlock, was made, and after being 
softened in hot water, was fitted to leg with a moderate degree 
of tightness, and kept in position with side straps. 

The patient was practically left to his own devices after this, 
he fed well, and was quite cheerful and unconcerned. Three 
months afterwards a smart blister was applied. He is now 
placidly browsing by the hill side, and flings his hoofs at the 
sky unmindful of past misfortunes. 

Case [/IT.— Bay Californian mare, four years old, property 
of a livery stable company. This animal, when half broken, 
was placed between the shafts of a milk cart, with which she 
very naturally ran away, smashed the whole concern, breasted 
a stout fence, making matchwood of it, and was finally 
secured with difficulty. 

My attention was directed to her on the following morning. 
The near side of the chest was swollen, and soft under palpi- 
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tation. The animal’s gait was stiff and sore, the near leg 
being advanced with difficulty. Mare slightly feverish. 
Excretions natural. 

I lanced the swelling, from which there issued an abundant 
sero-sanguineous fluid. Advised two hours warm water 
applications, and antiseptic injections, twice each day. 

During the succeeding ten days I was absent on a visit to 
the more northern districts of the island. On my return I 
again saw the patient and found the swelling still excessive, 
and now of a firm, hard nature. The thickened walls of the 
cavity almost precluded the original opening, from which 
trickled a small amount of thick pus. 

The presence of a fracture was suggested by these circum- 
stances, and introducing the knife 1 made an incision about 
six inches in length. I was able through this opening to 
extract several fragments of the first rib. Removing as far as 
possible all the pieces of bone, and thoroughly cleansing the 
cavity, I reverted to the treatment above-mentioned. The 
mare is at present out at pasture, and doing well. 

Case JV.—Sorrel Californian horse, six years old. This 
animal picked up a nail, and being maltreated, nearly died 
from the resulting constitutional disturbance. Three months 
afterwards, being put into work, he fell whilst packing a 
heavy load over slippery rain-sodden trail. With extreme 
difficulty he regained his legs. Symptoms presented were, 
swelling over seat of ileum, shortened appearance of limb, 
difficulty of extension, and pain on pressure per rectum. We 
slung the animal, and for a month applied soothing applica- 
tions. Afterwards severe blisters. In the course of time he 
became fairly sound, but remained weak and incapable of 
much exertion. Eventually osteo porosis manifested itself 
in the maxillary bones, and poor “ Clyde ” found an untimely 
grave. 

Case V.—Bay plough-mule, aged. Fell whilst working on 
plantation. Post-mortem revealed transverse fracture of ulna 
and dislocation of elbow joint. 

Case V7.—Jersey calf, about four months of age. Whilst 
innocently gambolling in the fields was kicked by carriage 
horse. Loth radius and ulna completely fractured four inches 
below point of elbow. Muscles lacerated. The plaintive, 
pathetic little creature appealed so strongly to my sympathies 
that I prevailed upon the owner to allow me to adopt treat- 
ment. Applied plaster of Paris, bandages, and leather splints. 
In two days’ time I found the patient, who submitted to being 
handled like a helpless child, somewhat feverish, not eating 
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well, and evidently incommoded by the weight of the ap- 
pliances. These were therefore removed, and replaced by 
light wooden splints and thin calico bandages. From this 
point she picked up in wonderful style, fed heartily, and grew 
cheerfully fat; and, although motion in the part could not be 
avoided, she progressed so rapidly towards recovery that now, 
only a month afterwards, she is using the leg fearlessly. 


MULTIPLE FRACTURE OF PELVIS IN A FILLY. 


BY WM. LOTHIAN, ESQ., M.R.C.V.S,, DUNS., N.B. 


THE subject of this note was a yearling filly, the property of 
Sir James Miller, Bart., of Manderston. 

The animal was noticed to be lame on the night of the 
18th April, although half-an-hour before it was seen to be 
perfectly well. She had never been out of the paddcck all 
the winter. I was called to attend her the next morning, 
and found the seat of lameness to be in the quarter. The 
filly was small, and I did not deem it advisable to examine 
per rectum. However, on a second visit the next day, I 
detected distinct crepitations, making the diagnosis of 
fractured pelvis assured. 

I never for a moment thought that the fracture was through 
the acetabulum, nor did I conceive that the fracture was so 
extensive, as after the first few days she could share her 
weight with both legs, and could walk tolerably well. 

A pitch plaster was put on the quarter, and it was thought 
that she was getting on all right. She walked freely about 
the box, and could also lie down and rise without any 
assistance. She sweated, however, when lying, as if in pain. 

The owner saw heron Monday last (May 3rd), and thinking 
she would never be fit to race, and did not look like making 
a brood mare, decided to have her destroyed. This was done 
on Friday last, and I was much surprised, on making the 
post-mortem, to find to what an extent the pelvis bones were 
broken. The acetabulum was in three pieces; the neck of 
the ilium was broken, as was the oblique branch of the pubis, 
so that on getting out the pelvis, the os innominatum on the 
off side was found to be in four large parts and several 
fragments. 

The stud groom told me that it was with the greatest 
reluctance he allowed the filly to be destroyed, as she walked 
away perfectly sound (though great lameness was shown at 
the trot), and he thought that she was either improving very 
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rapidly, or that the original injury had not been very serious. 
This case shows that extensive fracture of the pelvis, even 
through the acetabulum, may be present, and yet the animal 
show but little lameness. 


RUPTURE OF THE INTERNAL ILIAC ARTERY 
AND OF THE VAGINA IN A MARE. 


BY A. M. MUNRO, ESO., M.R.C.V.S., INVERGORDON. 


On Sunday, May the 4th, I was called to attend a mare that 
had been in labour for four hours, and was unable to foal. 
On making an examination | found the foal to be lying on 
its back, the two forelegs in the vagina, and the head doubled 
back over the right leg, and lying towards the ribs of the 
fetus. The mare was straining violently. A hook was 
inserted deeply into the side of the neck, and some slight 
traction exerted on it with the object of getting the head into 
the passage. This was, however, unsuccessful, and while I 
was getting another hook ready, intending to fix it, if pos- 
sible, in the head itself, blood was noticed to be running freely 
down the rope attached to the hook already fixed in the 
neck. 

On inserting my hand into the vagina I discovered a rupture 
in the side and towards the roof of this organ. It was about 
six inches long, and from this orifice blood was flowing in a 
copious stream. In spite of strenuous efforts to staunch the 
blood the mare succumbed in about ten minutes. 

On making a fost-mor/em examination it was discovered 
that the internal iliac artery was ruptured. The rupture in 
the vagina was, doubtless, caused by the foot of the foal; but 
whether this was also the cause of the break in the artery, or 
whether it was due to an atheromatous condition of the vessel 
wall and the violent straining raising the pressure in it, and 
so bringing about its rupture, could not be determined. I 
may say that the fost-mortem had to be made very hurriedly, 
as it was an exceedingly busy time. 


Army Wetertnary Department, 


Moves.—The undermentioned veterinary officers embarked 
for South Africa in veterinary charge of Royal Artillery 
horses :—Veterinary-Lieutenant E. W. Larnder, 13th instant, 
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ss. “ Dilwara”; Veterinary-Lieutenant J. T. Coley, 15th in- 
stant, ss. “Jelunga.”’ Veterinary-Lieutenant F. Eassie 
joined at Limerick from Aldershot, 13th instant, for duty. 

Arrivals.—Veterinary-Captain G. R. Griffith, D. S. O., 
Principal Veterinary Officer Egyptian Army, has arrived 
from Egypt on leave of absence. Veterinary-Lieutenant E. 
E. Martin arrived on 15th instant on six months’ leave of 
absence from India. 

Levée.—At the Levée held by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
on 17th instant, the undermentioned veterinary officers were 
presented :—Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel J. Reilly, on 
promotion. Veterinary-Lieutenant F. B. Drage, on appoint- 
ment to Royal Horse Guards. 

Extracts from London Gazette of May 18th, 1897.—Veterinary- 
Captain E. E. Bennett, I*.R.C.V.S., retires from the service, 
receiving a gratuity with permission to retain his rank and 
wear the prescribed uniform, dated 19th May, 1897. P. J. 
Harris, Gent., to be Veterinary-Lieutenant in succession to 
Veterinary-Captain E. E. Bennett, F.R.C.V.S., dated 1oth 
May, 1897. 

Extract from London Gazette, dated 30th April, 1897.—Royal 
Horse Guards: Veterinary-Lieutenant F. B. Drage, Army 
Veterinary Department, to be Veterinary-Lieutenant in suc- 
cession to Veterinary-Major J. Reilly promoted, dated 1st 
May, 1897. 

Departures.—V eterinary-Captain E. H. Kelly embarked at 
Southampton 14th ultimo for South Africa on return from 
sick leave of absence. 

Arrivals.—Veterinary-Lieutenant W. A. Pallin arrived at 
Leeds 2oth ultimo for duty with 8th Hussars. 

The undermentioned veterinary officers joined for duty 1st 
instant on return from service in India :— 

Veterinary-Captain F. J. Short, at Aldershot. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant J. Laughlin, at Newbridge. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant H.C. Stratton left Aldershot on 2nd 
instant to take veterinary charge of the Royal Artillery at 
Okehampton Camp during the annual gun practice. 

Extract from the Bombay Government Gazette, dated 1st 
April, 1897.—Judicial Department. Bombay Castle, 31st 
March, 1897. No. 2625.—His Excellency the Governor in 
Council is pleased, under section 12 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1882, to appoint Veterinary-Major James Mills to 
be a magistrate of the First Class in the District of Thana. 
Signed, S. W. Edgerley, Acting Secretary to Government. 
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Editorial. 


NEW REGULATIONS AS TO THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


FoR some time past it has been well known that the final C 
examination of the student (now D) was divided into two 
parts, namely, a theoretical and a practical. At first the 
student was examined prior to the theoretical and whether he 
passed the practical or not was allowed to present himself 
for the theoretical. The absurdity, nay,.indeed, the injustice, 
of this system was so apparent that the Council at last, but 
not without considerable opposition on the part of some 
examiners who were then members of Council, placed the 
theoretical first and the practical last; that is to say, if a 
student passed the theoretical portion he was entitled to the 
practical test, and if here successful, to obtain his diploma, 
whereas under the former arrangements, although rejected at 
his practical he was permitted to present himself for the 
theoretical. Of course in those days examinations were 
secret ordeals and the results were known to the officials 
only, consequently the man rejected at the first part of the 
examination knew nothing about it until the whole farce was 
over: however, it paid the examiners. The later method of 
examination was a just and proper course and worked well. 
Successful in his theoretical he was entitled to the practical 
and failing in the latter part was not compelled to return to 
college, provided he gave proof that he had been with a 
qualified veterinary surgeon during the interim. This gave 
an opportunity to the student of acquiring practical know- 
ledge apart from the College, but now in addition to the 
extension of the course from three to four years, all this is to 
be altered and there is to be no further division of any 
portion of the examinations. It does not matter how good 
an appearance a student makes in the theoretical if he fails 
in the practical, he must return to his college and present 
himself for examination in all the subjects until finally, and 
no matter how remote that sometimes may be, he manages 
to scrape through the lot. 

I venture to say that there is no medical examination in 
Great Britain that imposes such a hard-and-fast line as this. 

At the Medical Examinations there is some degree of 
liberality, and even in the final, which is the strictest division, 
if a man passes—say in ‘ Medicine,” and fails in “ Surgery,” 
he is not compelled to present himself for examination in 
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“Medicine” again—but must pass all the subjects in 
“Surgery.” 

Now, it might be asked, who are the members of Council 
who continually meddle with and muddle our bye-laws? Do 
they know anything about teaching or examinations? Let 
the reader find their names in the account of the meeting, 
when he will discover that, beyond making a noise in the 
Council, and for their own selfish ends, they are unknown to 
fame, either as practitioners, legislators, or authors. Their 
religion is, “‘ Keep as many out of the profession as possible ; 
let us have our day.” Of course, the Examiners are exonerated 
from all this: they have only to obey the laws of the Council. 

The Lady Student.—It is quite true that a student of this 
College, whohas presented her papersto the Secretary, has been 
refused examination on the ground that she is of the wrong sex. 
The matter is now in abeyance. In the meantime, I would 
suggest to the editor of the Record to refrain from publishing 
such excessively vulgar and contemptible letters as the one 
which appeared in the issue of 22nd May, and signed 
“A ‘Fellow,’ from the country.” I should say that he isa 
very “vulgar fellow,” and that association with well-edu- 
cated and genteel women would do him a great deal of 
good —elevate his morals and even improve his manners. 


THE first batch of D students have been examined, and we 
have had some little experience of the four years’ course in 
relation to the working of the examination. What must 
strike anyone who considers the subject is the altogether 
inadequate opportunity afforded to the examiners in patho- 
logy and bacteriology to properly test the students in these 
very important branches of their studies. We are fortunate 
in having in Drs. Woodhead and Delepine two gentlemen 
who, in knowledge of the subjects, in method, and in manner 
with the examinees, leave nothing to be desired ; but how is 
it possible for even them to find out in a poor fifteen minutes 
how much or how little a man knows of such a wide subject 
as pathology, including bacteriology. 

It is the desire of every member of the profession that we 
should show ourselves worthy of and obtain the posts under 
the Public Health Acts, which demand an acquaintance with 
animal diseases in relation to human disease. Ihe most 
important item in a candidate’s equipment for such an office 
is undoubtedly a knowledge of pathology and of pathological 
bacteriology. We should, then, give prominence to these 
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subjects. We should, at least, show that we consider them 
to be as important as bandaging horses’ legs and picking up 
their feet. At present half an hour is devoted to stable 
management, and fifteen minutes to pathology, including 
bacteriology. 

It is, of course, a pity to tinker at arrangements that have 
had so short a trial without urgent reasons, 

My opinion is that there is urgency, in view, as already 
stated, of the inadequate time devoted to the examination of 
the student in two of the most important subjects. 

The change that I would suggest is to fuse hygiene and 
stable management into one subject—as a matter of fact they 
cannot be properly divided, and their separation has led to a 
good deal of overlapping - and place it in the B. examination 
as hygiene. The subject will be in its proper place there, 
for, after all, is there not a close affinity between physiology 
and hygiene? 

Respiration, the composition of the air, the effects of 
impurities in the respired air, the functions of the skin, and 
the effects of grooming, etc., on this organ; feeding stuffs, 
their composition and 7é/e in the economy, etc., belong 
equally to physiology and hygiene. 

In the C examination there should be three tables: 
Materia medica, pathology, and pathological bacteriology, 
say 15 minutes for each subject. 

The A and the D examinations to remain as they are. 


THE Army Veterinary Department are doing very useful 
work in Bombay in the suppression of Bubonic Plague with 
their two representatives from the Bombay Veterinary Col- 
lege. Veterinary-Major Mills, J.P.,the Principal, has charge 
of the Bandra slaughter-houses, at which place the whole of 
the meat supply is killed for Bombay. The whole of the 
staff, butchers, drivers of meat vans, etc., are in so far as is 
possible kept in strict segregation. There has been a severe 
outbreak of Bubonic Plague at the abattoirs, but it is now 
being subdued and stamped out, a hospital is in working 
order in an isolated part of the compound and by the 
measures taken, very little fear of infection through meat is 
to be feared. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant Baldrey has a district of Bombay 
known as Mahim, in which he is working at the suppression 
of plague by house-to-house visitation, removal of plague 
cases to segregation hospitals and; the disinfection, etc., of 
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houses. The work of these officers is extremely hazardous, 
both from dangers of plague and truculent natives who 
strongly object to segregation measures and, in fact, anything 
that induces to the restoration of a healthy condition in the 
city ; their curse is “ Kismit,’ they do not believe in “ God 
helping those that help themselves,” and resent interference 
with the object of plague suppression. There are many more 
workers in Bombay under General Gatacre’s Plague Com- 
mittee, but I think it is of interest to the veterinary profession 
to know that two of their members are helping in this useful 
work. 


AT the recent examination held by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, in Edinburgh, the following students 
from the New Veterinary College were successful :—Class A— 
E. Ashworth, S. C. Binks, W. G. Burndred, F. Crossley, J. P. 
Dunphy, H. Martin, B. Runciman, T. Runciman, A. Spreull, 
J. Stafford, A. A. Walker, and W. H. Bradley. Class B— 
G. Hamilton, J. C. Howatson, J. Bradley, H. Dyson,* H. 
Taylor,* J. Evans,t A. M‘Nae,t D. M‘Donald,f W.L. Gas- 
coyne,t R. A. Plunkett, R. Butler, and C. R. Twist. Class 
C (four years)—E. Marrison and G. J. Roberts. Class D— 
W. H. Savage, Bangor. Class C (three years, oral)—H. 
Briggs, H. Brittain, W. F. Hughes, J. Pollard. Class C 
(three years, practical)—H. Briggs, Basford, Notts; H. Brit- 
tain, Middlesborough; J. Pollard, Burnley; G. C. Barber, 
Leeds ; J. H. Lomas, Wilmslow; R. S. Rowlands, Abergele ; 
A. A. Wilson, Lasswade; E. Segar, Bolton; A. Munro, In- 
vergordon. 





Proceedings of the Ropal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and Veterinaen Medical Societies, ete. 


FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF VETERINARY SURGEONS FOR THE YEAR 1896-7. 

THE Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons have the honour to 

present the Fifty-fourth Annual Report of their proceedings to the members of 

the profession. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on Wednesday, June 3rd, when it 
was announced from the scrutineers’ report that the following gentlemen had 
been elected to the Council, viz. :—Professor J. McFadyean, Messrs. Lawson, 
Elphick, Mulvey, Colonel Lambert, S. Villar, Professor Shave, Messrs. Simp- 
son, Peele, Wartnaby, and Captain Butler. 

* First-class honours. + Second-class honours. 
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In the usual course the election of eight members of council only would 
have been proceeded with, but three extra vacancies occurred in consequence 
of resignations. There was a ballot taken among the eleven members 
elected, as to who should take the place of those who had resigned, viz. :— 
Professor J]. McFadyean, Mr. Mulvey, and Mr. Hunting; with the result that 
Mr. Peele took the place of Professor J. McFadyean, Mr. Mulvey his own 
place, and Mr. Lawson the place of Mr. Hunting. 

A Special General Meeting was held on the same day, having been called 
“to consider the recent action of the Council with regard to the acceptance of 
educational certificates for students presenting themselves for examination in 
Scotland ;” and after some discussion, the following resolution was passed :— 
“ That this meeting is of opinion that the standard of general education of the 
veterinary student should be maintained as at present indicated in bye-law 52 
and annexed schedule, and that the Council should without delay make the 
necessary alterations of bye-law to provide that all subjects should be passed 
at one examination.” 

Election of Officers. 

The first meeting of Council was held on July 3rd, and resulted in the 
election of Mr. R. C. Trigger as president, and the following members of 
council to be vice-presidents for the ensuing year, viz., Messrs. Simpson, 
Faulkner, Lawson, Kidd, Dollar, and C. Hartley. 

Mr. F. W. Wragg was re-elected treasurer, and Mr. A. W. Hill, secretary 
and registrar. 

Regulations and Alterations of Bye-laws. 

The subject of the examination of students in general education has again 
been before the Council, and they have reconstructed the previous arrange- 
ments, which they feel certain will now meet with the approval of the 
profession, the following alteration of the bye-law having been made :—“ That 
students who enter the veterinary schools shall, prior to their first professional 
examination by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, produce a 
certificate entitling the holder to be registered as a medical student as on 
June 30th, 1896.” 

“That there shall not be more than two examinations held during the 
year, viz., in London, in July and December, and in Scotland, in May and 
December.” 

Section of Bye-law 72, headed Examination D, to read as follows: 

“Principles and practice of veterinary medicine, including meat inspection 
(written 3 hours, oral 1 hour).” 

“Principles and practice of veterinary surgery and obstetrics (written 
3 hours, oral 1 hour).” 


EXAMINATIONS, 


Professional Examinations. 
During the past year 722 students from the various schools have been 


examined; of these 119 have obtained the diploma of membership. 
The number passed and rejected in each class was as follows: 


Examined. Passed, Rejected. 
ClassA .. ia a- i 87 - 51 
Class B .. re 190 a 105 a 85 
Class C (Oral) .. -. 198 Pe 129 os 69 
Class C (Practical) .. 196 es 119 ee 77 


Fellowship Degree. 
Examinations for this degree were held in London, in May and December, 
in accordance with the regulations. The under-mentioned having success- 
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fully undergone the necessary tests, were elected Fellows, viz., 
Messrs. J. Peddie, A. W. Reid, and W. Pallin. 

The examiners were Dr. Fleming and Professors W. Duguid and J. 
Macqueen. 

Fitzwygram Prizes. 

Six competitors entered for these prizes. The vzvd voce examination took 
place at the Royal Horse Infirmary, Woolwich, and the written at Red Lion 
Square, with the following results :— 

First prize of £50, F. A. Verney, R.V.C., Camden Town. Second prize of 
£30, W. J. Browning, R.V.C.,Camden Town. The next candidate in order 
of marks failed to obtain a sufficient number in all subjects for the third prize, 
but the donor, notwithstanding, awarded him half the third prize. The 
examiners were Captain Blenkinsop and Mr. Sidney Villar. 


Royal Agricultural Society's Prizes. 

The examiners on the diseases of animals of the farm other than the horse, 
consider that of the students from the Royal Veterinary College who have 
obtained the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons at the 
examinations held in London during the year 1896, the following have obtained 
the greatest distinction and are eligible tor these prizes, viz., first prize, silver 
medal, F. A. Verney, of Stow-on-the-Wold ; second prize, bronze medal, W. 
J. Browning, Hythe, Southampton. 


Registration. 

The Committee have had before them during the past year 122 cases, 
24 of which were against unqualified persons using letters or descriptions 
implying qualification, and 12 against persons using the words ‘“ veterinary 
forge.” There were 4 cases against existing veterinary practitioners using 
the College arms or letters; and with regard to members themselves, there 
were 4 cases of covering, 69 cases of advertising, and 4 complaints of unpro- 
fessional conduct other than advertising or covering. Full investigation was 
given to all these cases, and in nearly every one either satisfactory explana- 
tions were afforded or undertakings given. 

The Council very much regret that it was found necessary to remove the 
name of one member for unprofessional conduct other than advertising, and 
to remove that of another for advertising. In the latter case the Committee 
gave the offending member the opportunity of attending before them no less 
than three times, but were at last obliged to advise the Council to remove the 
name. The Council acted accordingly, but directed that the order should not 
come into effect for one month. The member complained of appealed to the 
Privy Council, one of the grounds of appeal being that the bye-law against 
advertising was udfra vires. The Privy Council, however, dismissed the 
appeal. 

The matter is of importance, as by this action the Privy Council have 
recognised and confirmed the power of the College to make and enforce the 
bye-law in question. 

Two persons were prosecuted for using the words “ veterinary forge,” and 
convictions obtained in each instance. 

It was brought to the notice of the Committee that the Victoria University 
of Manchester were issuing certificates of proficiency in veterinary science. 
The matter was placed in the hands of the solicitor, who has reported that 
the committee of the university have undertaken to issue no further certificates 
of such a nature. 

With a view to bringing the Register up to date, notices were sent out in 
compliance with section 4, sub-section 5 of the Act, with the result that 
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eighteen names were removed, but several of these have since been restored 
on the members in question giving satisfactory explanations and paying a 
small fee. 

Instructions have been given for a similar course to be taken with regard to 
registered existing practitioners, and are now being acted upon. 

It would greatly facilitate the work of the College if members, on hearing 
of the death of any member, would direct the attention of the local registrar 
of deaths to the fact that, by sending a copy of the certificate of death to the 
College, he would get his fee tor so doing. 

The Committee during the year have made the following recommendation, 
which was adopted by the Council :—‘ That in the opinion of this Committee 
the calling of a quack-medicine vendor is one which should not be exercised 
by any veterinary surgeon, and its pursuit should be included under the head 
of conduct disgraceful in a professional respect.” 

There was also a resolution of Council :—“ That an expression of opinion 
should go from the Council that members of the profession should not use 
any title or any letters not granted by corporate bodies.” 


Re Recognition of Melbourne Veterinary College. 

During the year the Council received a communication from the repre- 
sentatives of the Melbourne Veterinary College asking that their College 
might be recognised. 

After full consideration the Council found that they were unable to accede 
to the request, and a courteous letter to this effect was sent to the Melbourne 
Veterinary College. 

Exemption from Juries. 

Letters were received from various veterinary medical societies asking the 
Council to take the necessary steps to obtain the exemption of veterinary 
surgeons from serving on juries. 

After careful consideration of the matter, the Council found that exemption 
could only be secured by special Act of Parliament, which there was no 
immediate prospect of obtaining. They therefore decided to watch for an 
opportunity of bringing the matter forward when a Bill amending the general 
law relating to juries should be introduced. 


Public Health (Scotland) Bill. 


The attention of the Council was directed to the provisions in the Public 
Health (Scotland) Bill, and the Council have taken energetic steps to protect 
the interests of the profession. Circular letters have been sent to every 
member of the House of Commons, and to every member of the College in 
the United Kingdom, urging them to use their influence with their local 
Parliamentary representatives. The appeal has been largely responded to. 

The Bill has been read a second time, and has been referred to the Standing 
Committee on Law, who have added fifteen members to their number, having 
special knowledge on the subject. 

An amendment of Clause 40 has been proposed by Mr. Crombie, M.P., 
which would have the effect of making it compulsory for the medical officer 
to be accompanied by a veterinary surgeon when examining animals intended 
for human food, 

This has received the cordial support of the Council, and a deputation has 
been appointed to wait upon the Lord Advocate of Scotland (who has charge 
of the Bill) to urge its acceptance. 


Presentations. 
The following works have been presented to the library: “ Elementary 
Veterinary Lectures,” by H. Thompson; Zhe Veterinarian, The Veterinary 
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Journal, Veterinary Record, and Journal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, by the R omenge “Notes on Stable Management,” by Veterinary- 
Captain J. A. Nunn; Re = of the Council of the Zoological Society for 
1895 ; Proceedings of the National Veterinary Association, 1846; Calendar 
of the Royal ( -olle < of os of England ; The Calendar of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society ; The Calendar of the College of Preceptors; Annual 
Statistics and General Report of the Army Veterinary Department, by the 
Director-General ; ‘‘ Hoppe Seyler’s Zeitschrift fiir Physiologische Chemie,” 
by the Editor : Annual Report of the Board of Agriculture ; Annual Report 
of the Imperial Bacteriologist, India, by the Editor; “ A Biographical Sketch 
of two distinguished Promoters of Veterinary Science—D. P. Blaine and W. 
Youatt "—by Professor J. B. Simonds; “ The Lambing Pen,” by H. Leeney. 
The Museum.—A specimen of a fractured acetabulum, by H. Kidd. 


Jubilee Memorial and Bursary Fund. 


The Jubilee Memorial Committee have handed over their fund to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for the purpose cf amalgamation with 
the bursary fund, and have recommended that the prize be a post-graduate 
one, awarded on open competition, and that no bursary be awarded until the 
sum of eighty pounds is available for distribution. 

The thanks of the Council were awarded to Professor Macqueen, as 
Honorary Secretary, to members of the Committee ; and also to Mr. James F. 
Simpson for his handsome gift of the tablet which has been placed in the hall 
of the College. 


Attendance of Members of Council._—Council Meetings. 


J. McFadyean a ba a 9 | General Sir F, Fitzwygram, Bart. 9 
Geo. Elphick : ‘ ine 7 | R. C. Trigger .. 10 
. D. Lambert, Vet. ~Co’ ca ae 9 | J. Pe nberthy ae II 
S. Villar a as my a 52] DOA WW. Dollar 10 
E. S. Shave.., 7 | A. W. Mason 9 
J. F. Simpson 11 | T. D. Lambert o 
Geo. Wartnaby oe .. 7 | James Fraser 8 
R. Butler, Vet,-Capt. .. .. 10] J. Abson .. i os 5 
A. Lawson, . ‘a aa a 5 | W. O. Williams .. a 5 
S. Locke .. - he .. 8| W. J. Mulvey 12 
C. Hartley. . a va .. 81] J. E. Peele 5 
J. R. U. Dewar .. <4 .. 8 | W. Williams 3 
E. Beddard - ne o. 7 | F. W. Wragg 12 
W. Pritchard - - .. 7 | W.A. Edgar 7 
W. T. J. Bower a — 8 | E. Faulkner 4 
W. F. Barrett bi »» It | H. Kidd § 
There were twelve meetings of Council held during the year. 
Committee Meetings. 
Noticesto Attend- Noticesto Attend- 
attend. ances. attend. ances. 
J. McFadyean .. -. 14 .. 8) General Sir F. Fitz- 
G. Elphick aa oe 4. wygram, Bart. I oO 
J. D. Lambert .. rae 7 4  R.C. Trigger a: ae ry 
S. Villar we oe 10 .« & | |. Penbetthy a a 22 
E.S. Shave... . 4 «ss S|) Ae ee ++ 23 15 
J. F. Simpson .. .» 30 .. 28] A. W. Mason ve 15 
G.Wartnaby .. oo 34 « | T. DD. Lambert 3 o 
R, Butler ee oe @ «oc |! Femmes Peaser 14 12 
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Noticesto Attend- Noticeg to Attend- 

attend, ances. attend. ances. 
A. Lawson an g|J.Abson.. a 2 4 
S. Locke es a 5 | W. O. Williams 7 2 
C. Hartley aad ae, a 6 | W. J. Mulvey 25 24 
J. R. U. Dewar.. in 3| J. E. Peele .. 3 fo) 
E. Beddard <a -. © 9 | W. Williams I oO 
W. Pritchard .. i: 6 | F. W. Wragg a «0 DW 
W. T. J. Bower ae 2 | W. A. Edgar 2 4 
W. F. Barrett .. o« 56 9g | E. Faulkner. . 13 6 
H. Kidd 7 3 

Obttuary. 


According to the registrar's report, the number of deaths recorded during 
the year has been fifty-five. 

Of these, two were honorary foreign associates. Amongst the number, the 
Council note with regret the name of Mr. Ciement Lowe, who served the 
office of vice-president, 1870 to 1873, and was a trustee of the funds of the 
College at the time of his death, and of Mr. Thomas Simcocks, who had 
served the offices of examiner and member of Council. Mr. J. Simpson was 
appointed by the Council as trustee in place of Mr. Lowe, deceased. 

The following is a list of the names reported, viz., Messrs. 


Axe, J. M., Doncaster, Longman, Geo., Thornton Heath, 





Argyle, F., Leicester. Lowe, Clement, Dockhead, S.E. 
Aitkins, R., Felton, Northumberland. Lucxing, T. S., Clapham. 
Baillie, Robt., Colinsburgh, N.B. McLaren, John, Beverley. 
Balfour, A., Kirkcaldy, N.B. Martin, S. W., Chesterfield.' 
Baker, Samuel B., Chelmsford. | Millar, Gavin, Glenluce, N.B. 
Bowman, T., Driffield. | Mitchell, Vety.-Capt. M. C., A.V.D, 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 344.) 


Discussion, 


Mr. W. HuntTINc opened the discussion. He was bound to confess that he 
came to the meeting to hear Professor McFadyean’s paper with somehat mixed 
feelings. He was curious to hear him as historian, but he was particularly 
anxious to hear him as prophet. He should like to have had the professor 
pinned in black and white as to what was going to happen, but he remembered 
that his nationality suggested caution, and he thought ‘we shall not get much 
prophecy,” nor did they. The only prophecy was in two sentences at the end 
of the address, in which he said that in the future they would maintain their 
position and give evidence of greater usefulness. He (the speaker) commended 
him for his caution, and agreed with his ideas. The history they had listened 
to was extremely interesting, showing one continual movement, and that 
movement never retrograde. It was a good deal to say of the progress of the 
profession, that they had never, during the past hundred years, made any false 
steps, and none so bad that they had had to go back to alterthem. It was 
true they had altered their bye-laws, and it was thought that that had pre- 
vented them taking any wrong step. If that theory were correct, it was an 
advantage to keep altering the bye-laws, and their Council were awake to the 
truths which history had taught them, for they not only altered their bye-laws, 
but contradicted the resolutions of one meeting at the next with wonderful 
punctuality. The essay certainly had a good deal of Camden Town in it. 
Without it no history of the profession could be written. History repeated 
itself! They were told that there was a clause smuggled into the 1844 charter 
that was hardly fair to the schools. That is doubtful, because an affidavit was 
filed to the effect that a copy of the clause had been presented to the 
governors of the College. However, in 1875, when the Camden Town 
School got its charter, they retorted and smuggled in a clause, permitting 
them to give a licentiate degree, and it was only after active protest that it 
was withdrawn. It would have been a serious injury if we had had a rival 
diploma. In 1848, they were reminded, there was an apprenticeship clause 
enforced, which had to be given up. Ever since then he hardly remembered 
a period of three or four years going by without someone trying to bring up 
the apprenticeship clause again. He rather thought the question would 
again to some extent soon be brought forward. Ifthe final examination was 
to be divided into two—the practical and the theoretical—and the student be 
permitted to go back either to college or somewhere else, the question would 
arise whether the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons could insist upon his 
going either to college or to a practitioner. Logically speaking, if the 
student is sent back to pass merely his practical examination, the proper 
thing to do would be to send him to a practitioner. That, however, would be 
enforcing the apprenticeship clause, which neither the charter nor the Act of 
Parliament permitted. On the other hand, it seemed illogical to make any 
division unless they could bind the student to go somewhere where he could 
get the practice he required. Professor McFadyean said he had seen no sigt 
of undue haste, and he (the speaker) agreed with him, for all the arrange- 
ments made by the Professor had been for the profession’s good, and not 
until a large majority of the profession were in favour of them. He believed 
all the progress they had had was utterly unselfish. Not merely to improve 
their position, or keep people out of it, or make it difficult to get men to enter 
it, had the alterations been made, but for the public good and the good of 
animals. The students had been better taught, they had better men 
entered, the course had been prolonged, the examinations had been stiffened, 
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and everything had been done with a view to really improve the veterinary 
surgeon, and offer the public a better man. Coming to another part of the 
essay, which required that veterinary work should be ,done by the veterinary 
surgeon, he might point out that they had been insisting upon it for many 
years, and gradually they were convincing the public that an expert was 
better than an amateur. The British public, as a whole, and at any rate the 
stock owner, pretty well recognised by this time the advantage and, indeed, 
the necessity of employing only properly qualified veterinary surgeons. He 
did not think, however, that the local authorities yet recognised the 
amount of good to be derived from the service of the veterinary pro- 
fession. The Board of Agriculture employed veterinary surgeons, but 
he thought it might employ more, for he was quite sure, at the present time, 
that the Board did not confine veterinary duties entirely to veterinary surgeons, 
some of the work done by travelling inspectors being work which should 
only be done by qualified veterinary surgeons. Take the largest towns in the 
country, and not many of them employed a veterinary surgeon to advise them 
concerning animals, either in health or disease. Such subjects as meat in- 
spection and the inspection of live stock and dairies, would shortly come 
before the public with greater force, as the result of the report of the Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis. He was afraid they were a little to blame them- 
selves in respect to the Dairies’ Act. When the Act first came into operation 
it was intended that it should be controlled by the Veterinary Department of 
the Privy Council, and it was the Veterinary Director of those days who 
handed it over to the Local Government Board and medical officers. Why, 
he could not say, unless it was to save some trouble. It would be fclly to 
attempt to add anything to what Professor McFadyean had said as to meat 
inspection being undertaken by veterinary surgeons, for it was too apparent 
that none but the latter could, with any degree of certainty, discover what was 
diseased and what disease was present. Neither could any other man in- 
spect live stock with such precision, and thereby prevent the sale and con- 
sumption of poisonous meat and milk. Just one point more. They had had 
experience of the action of Medical Officers of Health in relation to the 
diseases of animals. They had had diphtheria traced to cats and cows, 
typhoid fever traced to pigs, and scarlet fevertoarash on cow’s teats. These 
baseless theories were destroyed by veterinarians. Surely, then, not only 
for the sake of the stock owner, but for the safety and protection of the 
public health, none but veterinary surgeons should be employed in the inspec- 
tion of live stock upon all occasions. 

Mr. J. B. WoLSTENHOLME first expressed the pleasure he had experienced 
in listening to Professor McFadyean. The remark had been made by the 
previous speaker that there had not been a single retrograde step taken by 
the profession. Some of them would differ with that opinion in a slight 
particular. He was now referring to the action whereby members of the 
profession were more or less deprived of a privilege they once possessed, so 
that only Fellows could represent the profession on the Council. To his 
mind that was a retrograde movement. He thought that the progress which 
the profession had made, and which it would continue to make, was due to 
the democratic form of its government. Had they been restricted to the 
same form of professional government as the members of the sister profession 
were, he did not think such rapid strides as their own profession had made 
during the past twenty or thirty years would have been possible. Reference 
had been made to the statements of a certain medical man on the subject of 
tuberculosis. Quite recently he had been surprised to find in what should be 
well-informed medical quarters that that particular gentleman was only 
voicing an opinion which many other medical men had not had the courage 
to give utterance to. He had been surprised to find that certain medical men 
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of eminence, not so loudly, but gradually and insidiously, tried to take upon 
themselves all the credit of pointing out to the public the danger which there 
was in the consumption of the flesh of tuberculous animals and the consump- 
tion of milk from tuberculous animals. If there was one thing more than 
another which the profession had insisted upon, it was the danger which 
accrued to the partaking of those articles, yet only quite recently there had 
been eminent members of the sister profession who had been trying might 
and main to prove that there was little or no danger if ordinary precaution as 
to cooking wastaken. Having cited an instance in proof of an assertion ot his 
that medical officers of health were not sufficiently competent to judge either 
carcases or live stock, the speaker proceeded to say that they, as a profession, 
were not valued at their just value bythe public at large. There were reasons for 
it, some of which lay at their own door. He thought they scarcely mixed them- 
selves up sufficiently with public or municipal affairs. The veterinary surgeon 
was too much of a ‘‘stick to the last ” man, and it would be better for him if 
he kept himself more in touch with the public, and particularly with the 
health of the municipality. The thin edge of the wedge, however, had now 
been got in, whereby municipal authorities were calling in veterinary surgeons 
in cases of meat inspection, and the inspection of dairies. When it was first 
done in Manchester, the butchers there resented it strongly, but they had 
since recognised the advantage of the change, and were now just as strongly 
in favour of the veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. R. C. TRIGGER (President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons), 
said the paper must have caused them to reflect very largely, perhaps more 
especially on the prospects which lay before their profession. Like Mr. 
Hunting, he came to the meeting looking forward to the retrospect and 
anticipating some kind of forecast astotheir prospects. He thought Professor 
McFadyean would be sure to tell them what would be the effect of motor 
cars, and whether, when glanders, tuberculosis and swine fever had been 
eradicated, and the medical men usurped most of their other duties, there 
would be anything left for the veterinary surgeon at all. He ventured to 
think that they might forecast, although Professor McFadyean had not done 
so. The auguries of the profession were never better than they were at the 
present moment, because he believed the veterinary profession was being 
recognised, slowly but surely, at something like its proper worth. The 
veterinary profession did not mean tosit still any longer, and be content to be 
left in the back ground. He thought it was a happy augury, that when foot- 
and-month-disease and pleuro-pneumonia, a large source of revenue to the 
whole profession, had been stamped out, there should still be plenty of work 
todo. Therefore, he believed au enlightened profession like their own would 
recognise that the future would. deal with itself. He thought most of them 
were doing more work every day of their lives, and if they reflected, they 
would find it was a different class of work altogether to what they did years 
ago. Whereas, twenty years ago, the profession lived almost entirely upon 
outbreaks of contagious disease; now that had disappeared, other fields 
opened out to them, and so it would be to the end of time. There was an 
old adage which said, ‘‘A door never shuts but another opens,” and that was 
as true to-day as ever it was. Not coming from so far north as Professor 
McFadyean, he had been able to prognosticate with a little more confidence. 
Having criticised Sir James Sawyer’s letter in Zhe Times, and expressed the 
opinion that no man ever gave himself away more completely, Mr. Trigger said 
the protession were delighted at the prompt and able reply which came from 
Professor McFadyean. Mr. Hunting in his remarks had a little dig at the 
Council, and, as he was just now sitting on the fence, he could well afford to 
do so. But Mr. Hunting should remember that he was not quite free from 
muddles when he himself was a member of the Council, and some of those 
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little muddles which they were now in the middle of, Mr. Hunting had a 
pretty distinct hand in the making of. (A voice: “He was the father of 
them.”) Nor could he think if they sent Mr. Hunting back again, which he 
hoped they would, that the Council would be free from muddles in the future. 
In conclusion, he fervently hoped that the forecast he had made regarding 
the profession would prove to be a correct one. 

Sir Henry Simpson thought they were greatly indebted to Prof. McFadyean 
for opening up a new field, as it were, because the first few years’ history of 
their official life as a profession was almost buried in obscurity. The Pro- 
fessor had brought home to him many facts of which he had previously been 
ignorant. There were one or two matters which he had made a note of, and 
upon which he might not unreasonably touch, because he had been rather on 
the shelf for a long time past in regard to matters connected with the profes- 
sion outside his every-day practice. There was, he remembered, an intima- 
tion sent to the College by the Board of Agriculture with regard to the notifi- 
cation of disease, which ought to prove very useful in bringing the profession 
into closer touch with the municipal authorities. He should also be glad to 
know that the question of meat inspection had been settled throughout the 
kingdom by a legislative enactment, and he thought the profession might look 
to the Council to take some active steps in the matter. He recognised the 
value of a higher degree in all professions, and he remembered that it was 
just about twenty years ago since the fellowship degree was first put into 
operation. For the first fifteen or sixteen years that degree was the means of 
introducing about 300 guineas a year to the College, and as funds were now 
rather low, they might almost resuscitate the followship degree on that ground 
alone. But apart from the question of money, almost every profession looked 
upon the higher degree as one worthy of attainment. It was very difficult for 
anyone to arise and say that the present term of study in London was 
best, or that the present term of study in Edinburgh and Glasgow was best. 
‘hat was a matter upon which there might be a difference of opinion, but he 
hoped some unity of purpose would be arrived at, and that they would know 
what the professional term should be. He thought it should be of the same 
duration throughout the kingdom. His own opinion was that the veterinary 
surgeon, if he was to be a practical as well as a scientific man, should have a 
few months with a practitioner in the country. They had now established 
the four years’ course, and lie could only say they had better not make it five. 
He had something to do with the framing of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 
and there was a clause put in it to the effect that a man might be admitted as 
a colonial practitioner, supposing he had taken his diploma anywhere in the 
British possessions. The Royal College might say, ‘“ You have only served 
two or three years, as the case might be, in your Colonial Veterinary School, 
and we require four years’ service.” But that man might say, “I know; but 
how do you know I am not as good a man, with my two or three years’ 
service in the colonies, as a man with four years’ service in England? You 
must try me and prove me.” And that man had a right to go to the Privy 
Council and say, ‘I have requested to be placed on the register, and the Royal 
College have refused me.” The Privy Council would ask on what grounds, 
and the Royal College might answer, ‘‘ We have not tested his qualifications, 
but he has only served two years in the colonies instead of four, as required 
by us.” The Privy Council then had the right to say that the College must 
register that man. He mentioned the fact because, if they made the course 
five years, it was almost offering an inducement to a man to go to the colonies, 
pick up a knowledge of agriculture, and probably a fortune in gold mining, 
and be clever enough, with two years’ instruction at a Veterinary College, to 
come back with a diploma and get registered in England. 

Mr. J. MALCOLM pretaced his remarks by an expression of regret that the 
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meeting was not better attended, especially by the Birmingham members, 
considering how interesting in character the agenda was. He said that 
a good deal had been said about the veterinary profession not 
being appreciated quite as it should be, whilst some others had 
held an opposite opinion. With the latter he agreed. He _ believed 
that it depended entirely upon themselves whether they were properly 
appreciated or not. He was exceedingly pleased to hear the professor speak 
so strongly with reference to Sir James Sawyer’s letter in 7he'Zimes, which 
also appeared in the Birmingham papers. He also read the professor's reply 
with considerable pleasure. He did not know when anything seemed to hit 
off the situation better aud they were ‘all indebted ,to him for voicing the 
profession in such able terms. Sir Henry Simpson had referred to the fellow- 
ship degree, and he (the speaker) also regretted that the number of candidates 
for that honour had fallen off very much of late, until at the present time very 
few members took up the fellowship degree at all. Probably that was due to 
the higher standard of examination which candidates were required to pass. 
Many practical men thought the examination too stiff for them. Of course in 
practice the training differed from that at college, and if the examiners would 
bear that in mind, it would give some of those in practice more courage to go 
in for it. He quite agreed with that speaker who praised the democratic 
spirit which pervaded their profession in the matter of government. A coun- 
cil, thoroughly representative of the whole profession, was best for their ad- 
vancement in every sense of the term. He trusted there would never be any 
departure from that golden rule. On the subject of meat inspection, in rela- 
tion to veterinarians, he was particularly gratified to hear tlhe remarks of Mr. 
Wolstenholme about the Manchester butchers. He hoped more of their 
municipal bodies would, when making changes, follow in the lines of Manches- 
ter. With reference to dairies, he believed Edinburgh was the first town to 
adopt a system of veterinary inspection, and that kind of thing was bound to 
do good to the profession, for although they were not a trades union they 
liked to see after the interests of the profession. 

Mr. TRIGGER: | have no desire to make a second speech, but Mr. Malcolm 
suggests that the examinations should not be made too stiff. 1 should like to 
point out that the examinations are not too stiff. There is nothing in the 
questions that a member of the profession, who has been passed five years, 
and who possesses ordinary ability, could not easily answer. 

Mr. MALco.tm: I am very pleased indeed to have such an assurance from 
the president. 

Mr. W. J. MULVEY, in the course of a brief speech, said he agreed with 
most of the remarks that had fallen from the lips of the previous speakers, 
but he would beg of the members not to be frightened by what Sir Henry 
Simpson had said about the possibility of England being overrun by colonial 
practitioners. Before they did that, they must first of all prove that the 
education which those colonial colleges afforded was quite as efficient 
as was the case in this country. 

Mr. H. M. STANLEY said that unfortunately the Yardley stud sale fell upon 
the same day as the meeting, and he ventured to think there were more mem- 
bers of the Association at Yardley than there were in that room, and that 
probably explained the small attendance. 

Mr. F. W. WraGG said he had listened to Professor McFadyean with un- 
usual interest, and he was glad he had had the courage to refer to the conduct 
of a certain section of the medical profession in such straight words. The 
time had now arrived when they should not be elbowed out of their places 
by the medical profession. He gave the greatest credit to those who had ex- 
tended the hand of friendship and sympathy to the veterinary profession, but 
there were some who did their best to ignore them altogether. The average 
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veterinary surgeon was quite as good as the average medical man. 
Mulvey had, to some extent, replied to the observations of Sir Henry Simp- 
son on the subject of colonial colleges, and he (the speaker) might add that 
if Sir Henry had had an opportunity of seeing how one colonial school was 
conducted, and what sort of men it turned out, he would know directly that 
it would be some time before any man holding a diploma from there could 
satisfy any examiner that they had sufficient veterinary knowledge to receive 
an English diploma. 

Mr. H. Kipp agreed with those who held the opinion that the veterinary 
surgeon had himself to thank for whatever position he held, whether an 
appreciated one or not. Still, as a collective body, he thought they had 
suffered and did suffer from what, for the want of a better term, he would call 
State recognition. Until they got that, they would never hold their proper 
position. The position they now held they owed to their individual effort, 
but they must have collective effort before they attained that position to 
which he thought they were justly entitled. When legislation took place 
upon the subject of tuberculosis, they might expect, as a profession, to be 
ignored, as they had been in the past, unless they were up and doing. He 
was scarcely prepared to hear all the evil doings of the Royal College which 
took place two or three years ago, for if they looked back only nine months, 
they would find things which did not reflect very great credit upon the pro- 
fession. He believed the alteration of the bye-laws had placed them in an 
exceedingly humiliating position. In July the Council rejected certain 
educational certificates because they did not consider them sufficient, and 
did not include the required subjects. Then the bye-law was altered, and at 
the October meeting they accepted those very certificates which had pre- 
viously been rejected. 

Mr. JoHN BLAKEWa~y (hon. treasurer) said he should confine his remarks 
upon the progress of the profession to what affected them as individual 
members. He certainly felt that they were recognised more than they used 
to be. He recollected his father telling him that when he joined the 
profession fifty years ego, certain very near relatives absolutely cut him in 
consequence, a state of things which, he need hardly remind them, did not 
obtain to-day. He believed that the status of the profession depended very 
much upon its individual members. It should be the duty of every member 
to raise himself not only in his profession, but in the social scale, and he 
congratulated those who had achieved avy kind of municipal honours. The 
question of exempting veterinary surgeons from jury service was one in 
which he took a deep interest. Chemists were exempted, and yet veterinary 
surgeons were not. If the profession, by their united action, could accom- 
plish that purpose, he believed that a great boon would thereby be 
secured to the struggling practitioner. In unity they had strength, 
and he thought there was more unity in the profession than was 
credited. Whenever the profession was attacked from outside, he 
had noticed how readily the members joined hands in its defence, and how- 
ever varied their opinions might be upon debateable subjects, they united 
loyally and with one accord when the common cause was in danger. If they 
compared their profession with other professions, there was nothing they 
need be ashamed of. Some of their members might not be all they desired, 
but that was the case in other professions as well as their own. He con- 
cluded by endorsing the sentiments of previous speakers on the subject of 
Sir James Sawyer, remarking that that gentleman had not availed himself of 
their secretary's invitation to be present at this meeting. 

Mr. H. OLVER regretted an engagement at the Yardley stud sale, referred 
to by Mr. Stanley, had prevented him being present during the reading of the 
paper by Professor Mcl’adyean, but he had listened to the discussion with 
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very great interest. He agreed with all that had been said about the position 
of the profession, and his experience during the last twenty-five years was 
that the profession had made many great advances. He was proud of his 
profession to-day, and if he had to live his life over again he would still be a 
veterinary surgeon. There were, however, several grievances existing, and 
he was bound to confess that in the matter of meat inspection and the 
inspection of da:ries the profession had been badly used. 

Mr. G. WARTNABY said it was very satisfactory to him to learn that the 
history of the profession during the past 100 years had been one steady 
advance. He quite hoped and believed that the council, so far as in them 
lay, would see that in the future no retrogressive step would be taken so far 
as they were concerned. Professor McFadyean made two remarks with 
which he thoroughly agreed—namely, that veterinary surgeons should do 
veterinary work, and that that desideratum would not be obtained until the 
profession were more fully recognised by the State. Was it not possible for 
this to be brought about? He had held before that there was in this and kindred 
associations a latent power, which, if properly wielded, might bring about 
that desired change, and he could not help thinking that a good deal ot apathy 
was shown in not dealing with this question more boldly. He quite agreed 
with those gentlemen who said that the advanced education among the mem- 
bers had had a great deal to do with raising the profession, not only 
socially, but in the eyes of their clients. Another very potent help was the 
fact that during the past twenty years the public themselves had been better 
educated, and were now enabled to see the fallacy of employing an empiric 
in place of the fully qualified veterinary surgeon. 

The PRESIDENT, in closing the discussion, said he was delighted to think 
they had spent such a profitable afternoon. There were other matters which 
required their attention besides those which had been alluded to. He thought 
there should be veterinary inspectors of markets, too much reliance being 
placed in policemen and others who were really incompetent and unfit for the 
work. He recognised that the fees allowed by the county council or other 
authority were often very inadequate. Respecting the fellowship degree, he 
was sorry to see so few members of the veterinary profession enter for it. If 
more would come forward and try to obtain it, it would be much better for 
the profession. 

Professor McFADYEAN said he had no reason to be displeased, either with 
the subject he chose, or with the tone of the discussion which it had provoked. 
He did not think he could have selected any other topic upon which so much 
unanimity prevailed, and he was glad there was so little in the criticism 
passed that required areply from him. It afforded him considerable pleasure 
to find that he held such a high reputation as a prophet, for he referred to 
those several gentlemen who had come a considerable distance to hear him 
prophesy. He did not know whether it was owing to the general attractive- 
ness of the exercise of prophecy to those gentlemen, or whether they thought 
he was specially good at it, but whatever the cause, he congratulated himself 
on having secured their attendance. He should not like anyone to go away 
under the impression that he could not prophesy, for without saying he was 
very good at it he was prepared to maintain that he had never met anyone 
who was better at it. It was not because of disability that he had not entered 
into the future more fully. The fact was, he had intended to make his paper 
retrospective and prophetic, but when he got well into it, he found the 
retrospective part threatened to be longer than they would be inclined to 
listen to, and therefore he had to cut down the other. But before he left 
that subject, he ought to say that if the Midland Counties Association ever 
found the attendance at their meetings falling off, they might arrange with 
him or someone else to come down and prophesy. He had special reason 
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to congratulate himself that there was so little in what Mr. Hunting said 
which demanded a reply from him. Unfortunately they very often took 
opposite sides, but on this occasion, their views were very much in harmony. 
At the same time, Mr. Hunting did say things from which he was inclined to 
dissent. He referred to the fact that the Royal Veterinary College, in 
applying for a charter of incorporation, sought to smuggle in a certain clause. 
He was not going to dissent from that statement, but he thought it would be 
unfair to recall the fact with the idea of leading anyone to believe that that in 
any degree represented the attitude of the Governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College at the present time. He felt sure that no one on the present Board 
of Governors of the Royal Veterinary College desired to curtail the privileges 
granted to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in its charter. All the 
Governors desired was, that they also should be left alone to develope their 
own institution in the way which appeared to ,them best. He ventured to 
think it would contribute to the progress of the profession in the future if 
each of the two bodies would recognise that its own proper sphere of duty 
was very accurately mapped out. The other matter in which he found him- 
self in disagreement with Mr. Hunting was in reference to the pupilage 
clause. Mr. Hunting sought to show, but he (the speaker) did not think he 
had shown, that there was going to be a necessity for the introduction of the 
system of pupilage, owing to the proposed change with respect to one of the 
bye-laws. He (the speaker) did not admit that there was going to be any 
change in the bye-law. It was not correct to say the Council had fixed that 
the final or D examination in the four years’ course, was to be a divided one 
or an undivided one. He thought the matter was left a perfectly open one, 
and it certainly never was decided across the Council table that there was to 
be any material change as compared with the method of conducting the 
final examination under the three years’ course. Sir Henry Simpson 
touched upon the fellowship question and lamented that so few members of 
profession were seeking to obtain that honourable degree. He (the speaker) 
joined in that lament. He thought it was a pity that more members did not 
qualify themselves for the Fellowship Degree, but he hardly agreed with Sir 
Henry that the College would be justified in seriously lowering the standard 
of the Fellowship examinations. It might increase the funds of the College, 
but it was questionable whether that was the right way of doing it. There 
seemed to be a wrong impression abroad respecting the nature of those 
examinations. He was glad of the assurance of the President of the College 
that they were not severe, but the standard ought certainly to be maintained. 
At the same time it would be misleading people to allow them to suppose the 
degree of Fellowcouldbe obtained without some preparation. Hedid not antici- 
pate a dearth of Fellows in the future under the four years’ system. Sir Henry 
Simpson also referred to the arrangement of the sessions at the different 
Veterinary Colleges, and hoped that a uniform plan would be adopted. The 
argument that all the Schools should arrange the sessions in the same way 
was one that he (the speaker) was quite unable to follow. The circumstances 
of all were not the same, and arrangements which worked well in Scotland 
might be most unsuitable in England. Sir Henry Simpson had said that 
colonial practitioners might take advantage of a clause in the charter, and get 
registered in England without having undergone a proper course of study, 
and he therefore cautioned the Ceuncil against adding another year to the 
curriculum, He (the speaker) would exercise the gift of prophecy with which 
he had been credited, and predict that a fifth year would not be added to the 
curriculum within the next twenty years. They need not, therefore, be unduly 
alarmed at the possibility of an invasion of colonial practitioners. In conclu- 
sion, he wished to give one more proof of the fact that he could, to some ex- 
tent, dip into the future. He said to himself before he came to the meeting, 
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‘Someone is sure to ask me a question as to how motor-cars would affect the 
profession;” and he had, therefore, prepared himself with an answer. It 
consisted of the following extract from 7he Veterinarian, written at about the 
time the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was incorporated :— 


Chequered as the face of our beautiful country will, at no very remote period, certainly 
become by railways—made, making, and in prospect of being made—the question forces 
itself upon us what the effect of this mode of travelling is like to be on the e mployment of 
horses, or of carriages drawn by horses. So long as main or trunk lines of railway exist, 
it is said that more horses find employment in public vehicles—oimnibuses especially— 
than before, there being a pressing demand for them in fetching persons from and carrying 
them to the different termini. When, however, branch and cross railways come to be 
made in every locality, it is evident that the same number of omnibuses and other vehicles 
cannot be required for such purposes. That we shall even have—at all events we do not 
seem likely soon to have—steam carriages running on our common roads, and that the 
person who now keeps his horse and chaise may retain the chaise, with a steam apparatus 
fitted to it, and dispose of the horse; or that we shall ever see steam hobby-horses, these 
things seem to us more improbable still ; and yet such is the rapid march of improvement 
in this restless wonder-working age in which we live that the wisest of us can hardly 
conjecture where it will all end. That railways are now become for all purposes of 
transport approved and established concerns admits of no question whatever. And, we 
repeat, as they appear likely to spread over the surface of the country after the manner of 
a network, cutting and intersecting it in every direction where traffic, either of men or 
merchandise, is called for, the ultimate, if not the proximate, result must be the discharge 
from stage-coach and omnibus work at least of a greater or less number of horses: 
Granting this to be the case, have we, or are we likely to have, employment for them in 
other ways! It was certainly not foreseen that on the completion of some of the main 
trunk lines of railway, actually more horses would be required by the public vehicles than 
before; and so, following the same blind line of argument, we may say, it is possible 
some such result may issue out of the formation of fresh lines ; though how the increased 
demand is to arise, or what from, would, we believe, puzzle wiser heads than ours. All 
we can Say is, we hope ‘‘ the horses may get it." We fear they may not. 


Conclusion, 

The proceedings concluded with the passing of a vote of thanks to 
Professor McFadyean (proposed by Mr. MALcoLM, and seconded by Mr. 
Coe), and a resolution (proposed by Mr. BARLING, seconded by Mr. MALCOLM) 
that the next quarterly meeting take place at Worcester. 


The Annual Banquet. 


Subsequently the members and visitors partook of the annual banquet. 
Mr. F. L. Gooch presided, with Mr. R. C. Trigger (President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons) and Sir Henry Simpson on his immediate 
right, and Professor McFadyean and Mr. W. Hunting on his left. 

‘‘The Queen and Royal Family” was the first toast, and it was most loyally 
drunk. 

Mr. OLVER then proposed, “ The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 
He had particular pleasure in so doing, since they had amongst them the 
president, who was one of their own members. Mr. Trigger was not only 
one of his oldest friends, but they were at college together, and passed their 
examination at the same time. They were very proud to have amongst 
their members one worthy of occupying such an exalted position 
as Mr. Trigger held. To the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons was deputed the governing of the profession, and to them 
were due their thanks for the great advancement which had been 
made. It was for the Royal College to say who should and who 
should not enter the portals of the profession, and he, for one, was very 
pleased that they had made such alterations and improvements in their 
curriculum as to place the veterinary surgeon on a level with any other pro- 
fessional man, for as long as they had men in their ranks who were uneducated 
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and incapable of studying science, they could hardly expect to take that 
position which they desired. The changes had no doubt, in the long run, 
been for the general good, but he thought he was expressing the feeling of 
the profession generally when he said that the time had come to stay their 
hands and settle down to something definite. 

Mr. R. C. TRIGGER responded. He said he owed his position as President 
of the Royal College to his connection with the Midland Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association. In his younger days he took an active part in the work 
of the Association, filling almost every office at one time or another. That 
was the stepping-stone to membership of the Council, and ultimately to the 
presidential chair. His position as president had been a very agreeable one, 
owing to the fact that he had received nothing but kindness from every 
member of that corporate body. Having referred to the manner in which 
the work of 1egistration was being carried out, he alluded to the proposed 
exemption of veterinary surgeons trom serving upon juries. If there was any 
chance of furthering that object in the near future, it would be gladly accepted. 
He did not know that their profession was worse handicapped in the matter 
of advertising quacks than the medical profession. There were ways of over- 
coming that aisadvantage, one of the most effective being a private conversa- 
tion with one’s clients. He concluded by expressing the hope that the 
College would not be behindhand in expressing their loyalty to Her Majesty 
the Queen in this eventful year. That, however, was a question for the 
Council, but if they had an opportunity of advancing the veterinary pro- 
fession one step farther this year, neither time nor expense would be spared 
to do so. 

Mr. J. B. WOLSTENHOLME, in an interesting speech, proposed “ The Presi- 
dent and officers of the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association,” 
saying that, as a visitor, he felt bound to acknowledge the generous hospitality 
which had been meted out to him. Having dilated upon the importance of 
associations of this character, both to the private practitioner and to the 
profession in general, Mr. Wolstenholme paid a high personal compliment to 
the subjects of the toast. He did not wonder at the Midland Association 
achieving such success, since it was officered by gentlemen of such remark- 
able energy and ability. 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

The PRESIDENT, in replying, said his year of office, which had now practi- 
cally closed, had been a most successful one. The watchword of the Midland 
Association had always been “ Progress,” and they had no doubt made as 
many strides as any other similar organisations. When he was elected presi- 
dent a year ago, he was fully conscious of the responsibilities which the office 
entailed, but thanks to the willing help which he had at all times obtained 
trom the other officers, especially their esteemed secretary, Mr. Dawes, his 
duties and his anxiety had been materially lightened. 

Mr. JOHN BLAKEWAY (hon. treasurer) thanked those present for coupling 
his name with the toast. Mr. Olver had referred to his long acquaintance 
with the President of the College, but he had a more unique record in respect 
to his friend the secretary. He and Mr. Dawes entered college on the same 
day, passed their examinations on the same day, left college on the same day, 
joined the Midland Association on the same day (ten years ago on the 11th of 
that month), and became officers of the Association on the same day. It was 
quite true, as had been said by previous speakers, that the Midland Associa- 
tion was in a prosperous condition, and during the past year they had £20 
more in the way of entrance fees and subscriptions than the previous year. 
He thought the Midland Association stood second to none. It certainly 
eae two very good characteristics, namely, independence and good 
eeling. 
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Mr. H. J. DAWEs (hon. secretary) endorsed all that the previous speaker 
had said, and expressed the belief that the future of the Association would be 
even more successful than the past. 

Mr. STANLEY (a retiring auditor) and Mr. WARTNaBY (a retiring vice- 
president) also responded to the toast. 

Sir HENRY Simpson next proposed ‘‘The Veterinary Schools,” and said 
he was sure it would be received by all the cordiality and good feeling which 
they desired. He thought the right note had been struck that day all round, 
namely, one of kindly feeling. The Veterinary Schools must, after all, be re- 
sponsible for the class of men who shall constitute the profession, and it was 
a source of satisfaction to know that at the head of those Schools there were 
men of unimpeachable merit and ability. He had very great pleasure in 
associating with that toast the name of Professor McFadyean, a most dis- 
tinguished representative of their teaching staff. 

Professor MCFADYEAN acknowledged the compliment, which was most 
heartily bestowed. He need hardly say that he sincerely re-echoed the desire 
which Sir Henry had given expression to, that cordial relationship should 
continue to exist between the teaching schools and the corporate body. He 
must confess that in the past that relationship had not been at all times 
cordial, and anybody who would read the history of the profession would be 
ready to admit that during those unfortunate periods their progzess, as a pro- 
fession, had been retarded. No doubt the want of cordiality between the 
Colleges and the corporate body had been largely due to the fact that the 
teaching colleges had, for many years, had the examinations in their own 
hands, and naturally people did not like to surrender their privileges ; but he 
did not think they could find anywhere a teacher who did not recognise that 
the present state of affairs was the one which made for progress. Let the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons retain in its hands the examinations, 
and the power to fix the minimum amount of study that shall qualify a man 
for entrance to the profession, and, on the other hand, relegate to the schools 
the duty of training the student and preparing him for those examinations in 
the manner they thought best. He knew that the schools had been frequently 
severely criticised, and probably there were some ready at the present time 
even to criticise them unfavourably; but very often the harsh criticism passed 
upon the schools and their methods came from those who had not made them- 
selves acquainted with the present condition of the schools. Speaking for 
the one to which he had the honour to belong, he should like to say that nothing 
gave them greater pleasure than to be visited, not at stated times but without 
any notice or warning being given whatever; they would be very pleased to 
receive suggestions as to how the present method of teaching could be im- 
proved. One complaint was that the teaching was not sufficiently practical, 
but he was inclined to deny that. It would not be becoming in him that he 
should institute any comparison unfavourable to those teachers who had gone 
before them; but he thought the teaching never was so practical as it was at 
the present time. If these who, in veterinary literature, described the work 
of the past, wrote truthfully, then the statement was justified, for they had 
now a larger clinique than ever before, and every case was utilised in the 
teaching. Notwithstanding the cordiality with which the toast was received, 
he had not been able to get away from the notion that the schools were still 
on their defence, and therefore they must pardon the length of his remarks. 

The toast list concluded with “ The Visitors,” proposed, in terms of wel- 
come, by Mr. J. MALCOLM, and acknowledged by Messrs. Woop and STANLEY. 


H. J. Dawes, Hon. See. 
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(Continued from page 378.) 


There are many other affections of the shoulder which he has ap- 
parently admitted, or, at least, did not notice. (Professor PRITCHARD: 
Fill up the gap, sir.) Then with regard to the hind limb. He referred 
to hip joint lameness, but still the title of his address is the region of 
the hip joint. I cannot say that I gathered any information until he came to 
the point regarding those cases of pelvic fracture. He seemed to pass a sort 
of resolution of condemnation upon the veterinary surgeons who failed to 
diagnose this fracture. He said the horse to which he referred met with a 
fall, and three veterinary surgeons failed to diagnose the resultantinjury. The 
horse, it appears, according to Prof. Pritchard’s history, was lame for a day or 
two, and afterwards recovered sufficiently to go to work, Can anyone wonder 
at a veterinary surgeon failing to diagnose a fracture of the kind—if fracture 
had occurred at that time, if there was no displacement. Is there anything 
remarkable about that, when we know that pelvic fractures usually are very 
difficult to dianose? To diagnose the condition as it is at present would be 
possible, but if there was only a limited fracture it is very questionable 
whether the veterinary surgeons were so much to blame. Then we come to 
another part of the lameness of the hip, and here the professor concentrates 
his attention again upon the bursa, and this well-known lameness—a very 
common lameness. I believe it is taught in all the schools at the present 
time, and has been taught at all the schools to my knowledge for the last 
twenty years. That is what is called false hip joint lameness, or injury to the 
bursa of the gluteus maximus. When a horse falls upon the broad side no 
part of the hip is more exposed than this of the bursa. It is only covered by 
the skin of the femur of the hip and by the tendon. Between the tendon and 
the head of the trochanter major there is the bursa to which the professor 
alluded, and that, no doubt, is the commencing cause of hip lameness. 
And we find it alluded to in nearly all text-books, as, in some 
instances, false hip joint lameness. That is the sum total of 
the address. The professor brings us here with the full ex- 
pectation—at least, I came here in the expectation—of obtaining some infor- 
mation, of hearing something new, something startling, something striking, 
something instructive, regarding the affections of the hip and shoulder. I 
have listened patiently, attentively, and have tried to take notes, and I must 
say that Professor Pritchard has not given us a single hint which has not 
been well-known in the profession for the last ten or twenty years. That 
there are lamenesses in the shoulder and in the hip arising from injuries to 
the bursa, no one will deny. Any member of the profession who is of recent 
graduation, any member of the profession who reads his text books, must 
know the bursa are most easily injured of all structures in connection with a 
horse’s limbs; but the idea, the expectation in my mind, was that we were to 
receive to-night some information regarding the symptoms, diagnostic, if 
possible, by which we might be enable to distinguish hip lameness from some 
other lameness of the hind limb, shoulder lameness from some other lameness 
of the shoulder. Professor Pritchard simply directs our attention to the 
bursa of the posterior spinata, but does not help us to distinguish between 
that bursa and any other. Then he directs attention to the way in which a 
horse turns or backs. Is there any diagnostic symptom by which to dis- 
tinguish injury to the bursa of the gluteus maximus from pelvic fracture ? 
Will Professor Pritchard answer that question? Then, finally, I should like 
to say that notwithstanding the excellence of our friend’s drawings, in spite of 
the usefulness of these drawings, I would have preferred to see the speci- 
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mens on the table. And if the professor could have brought one or two limbs 
with the drawings he has displayed, I have no doubt we should have 
appreciated more his attempt to-night. Welcoming the professor in his effort 
to enlighten us upon hip lameness and shoulder lameness, I must say that, 
though I am personally thankful to him, I am sorry I cannot commend the 
way in which he has discharged his duty. 

Mr. W. Huntinc: After listening to two professors of surgery on the 
subject of shoulder and hip lameness, I do not feel very much “ forrader” 
than i was before they started. I am by no means surprised at the intro- 
ductory remarks of Professor Pritchard, who, you will remember, told us he 
wished to impress upon veterinary surgeons that we fail in diagnosis. If 
there are other members in this room no better than myself, there was no 
earthly necessity to try to impress that upon me. I frequently fail in diagnosis. 
I don’t know whether other people do. I have a shrewd suspicion that they 
do. Professor Pritchard told us that there were certain things required to 
enable a man to master the art of diagnosis. He did not mention one or two, 
however, which always strike me as being most important. Professor Dick 
was supposed to have had an almost intuitive perception of lameness—that 
sort of mental acuteness which would almost enable him to tell whether a 
horse was lame, and the cause of its lameness, when he heard it running 
along a street, and before he saw it. I have had another name for this than 
that of “intuitive perception,” but politeness forbids me to say what that 
other name is. I am inclined to think that Professor Pritchard will agree 
with me that there can be no intuitive perception of lameness, and that 
perception of lameness is the result of large experience, common sense, and 
very little more. I am inclined to believe that no amount of knowledge of 
anatomy, no amount of knowledge of the physiology of locomotion, helps a 
a man one bit in the diagnosis of lameness. I used to think some years ago 
that if we all put our heads together and exchanged views as to how horses 
went when lame—what was the peculiar definite action of each lameness that 
one noted—in the united observations we might possibly find a number 
of diagnostic actions. The longer I live, hower, the less inclined am 
I to believe in any diagnostic action for lameness. I used to think there 
was a shoulder lameness, but after diagnosing a very marked shoulder lame- 
ness in that way, and finding it broke out at the coronet immediately 
afterwards, I came to the conclusion that there was not even a diagnostie 
shoulder action. Professor Pritchard, however, did endeavour to describe to 
us some peculiarities of action, and I have no doubt if he had a case before 
us he would be able to make it clearer tous than he did. One important 
thing in diagnosis—practical diagnosis—is to spot a place and stick to it. 
Nobody knows whether you are right or wrong; and if you can get a blister 
on it quick nobody knows aiything about it whatever. Professor Pritchard 
thinks that bursal lameness in the shoulder or region of the shoulder joint is 
commoner than we have sbpposed. Iam not prepared to deny that. I have 
not discovered it myself. I have never seen fost-mortem appearances of any 
disease of the bursa, of the three bursz rouud the shoulder joint. When I 
have seen a case of lameness and I am able to make a fost-mortem examina- 
tion and find changes in the bursz, I shall recognise that case. I probably 
should not recognise the next one, but unless Professor Pritchard has pro- 
duced a Post-mortem, I would mildly, civilly suggest that he may have wrongly 
diagnosed the case. I know I may have done it myself. I want to know 
what symptoms during life would enable me to diagnose the burse 
surrounding the shoulder. Professor Macqneen complains that Professor 
Pritchard did not give any symptoms whtch differentiated between 
injury to any one of the three burse. Then it was said that “if 
the bursa of the external surface of the head of the humerus under 
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the spinata tendon was affected the peculiarity of acting was that 
the limb was broughtt forward and turned outwards, whereas if the 
second bursa was affected there was inability to put the limb forward.’ 
Professor Macqueen wishes us to diagnose between the three bursz all 
within three inches of each other, and any sprain or injury to them. Is it not 
rather superfluous? The inevitable blister which we should naturally use if 
we did know would cover the whole three, and save all the fine diagnosis. As 
to the hip injuries, Professor Macqueen told us that all the teachers have 
described injuries to the bursze of the g’uteus maximus, and that all the text 
books have had references to the matter for years. Well, I was not sorry but 
rather ashameca to hear that remark, because I was not aware of this fact, and 
] am getting old now. Yet I have not come across a case of that disease, at 
any rate, | have not diagnosed it. It may be common, but I should like to 
see one case during life, and verify it by a fost-mortem examination after- 
wards, to be sure. Professor Pritchard pointed out that in diagnosing hip 
lameness you must take into consideration the negative symptoms as well as 
the positive symptoms. I alwaysdo. I can find no end of negative symptoms, 
as a rule, and no positive ones. He tells us that in stifle lameness there is 
inability to bring the limb forward, and that in lameness of the coronet the 
horse brings the limb extra forward, and that if there is lameness of the hock 
the animal goes on his toe. I find with foot lameness he goes on his toe, and 
does not bring the leg forward very well sometimes. And, as far as 1 am 
able to see, there are cases of stifle lameness in which there is not much 
inability to bring the leg forward. In old horses, where we have the distension 
of the capsular ligament and large quantities of synovia, which is generally 
blood coloured, on making a fost-mortem examination, I must say that I 
have never seen any action that was negative of that joint being affected. It 
may be want of correct observation on my part, but I have not yet been 
able to distinguish between lameness in the hind leg which is due to 
some injury to the hip, and the lameness which is due to some 
injury to the foot. I am perfectly certain that I have seen a horse 
lame at the toe of the hind foot go just as badly as if it had had frac- 
tured hip. And Professor Pritchard has shown how a fracture of the hip 
may cause no lameness at all. However, in future, I shall certainly look 
for this bursee lameness in the shoulder and hip which Professor Pritchard 
thinks not uncommon, for I have, probably from negligence, up to the present 
time been unable to detect it. 

Professor PENBERTHY: I am not going to criticise the remarks of Professor 
Pritchard on lameness arising from affections in the regions of the shoulder 
and hip joints. I will confine my observations to his definition of lameness. 
It may be fashionable, it may be poetical, but it is absolutely wrong to say 
that lameness is the language of pain. I hold to that view most strongly, and 
in no point more so than in shoulder lameness. We have been told of the 
importance of the action of muscles, but after all may not these muscles be 
dead to all intents and purposes and without feeling. Atrophy, as suggested 
by Professor Macqueen, is a condition which commonly occurs in cases of 
injury to the verves, producing loss of sensation of the muscle. May not the 
animal thus become lame—mechanically lame—without suffering pain? I 
should not like it to go forth from this meeting that a knowledge of the 
physiology of the muscles, a knowledge of anatomy, was absolutely useless 
in diagnosing lameness. I do not meanto say that the man who is the 
greatest physiologist or best anatomist is the best judge of lameness, but that 
physiology and anatomy must necessarily form a competent part of the 
judge’s equipment. In most cases the conditions may be so extreme that the 
whole arrangement of the limb is thrown out of gear, and then the nerve 
centres are so affected that the physiology and anatomy are entirely upset, 
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simply for the reason that the connection, as it were, is broken and we have 
a general upset. 

Captain NUNN said in the East, where a Cruelty to Animals Act was a dead 
letter, injuries to horses were much more frequent and serious than in this 
country. He could bear out what Professor Pritchard had stated, because 
while he (Captain Nunn) was in charge of the veterinary college at Lahore, 
he was quite astonished when /os/-ortem examinations were made to find 
the amount of injury animals had sustained with an entire absence of 
lameness. 

Mr. BARRETT, after some complimentary allusions to Professor Pritchard’s 
powers of lucid exposition, said, in his opinion, shoulder lameness was very 
rare indeed in the horse. During his career as a practitioner he could hardly 
call to mind one case of shoulder lameness. His experience showed him the 
difficulty that existed in diagnosing these cases of lameness. His belief was 
that lameness affecting the hip joint, or manifesting itself in the region of the 
hip joint, was rare indeed. He could not call to mind in his practice one such 
case which did not arise from injury. He agreed with previous speakers that 
they had to exercise considerable care before they could arrive at the conclu- 
sion that an animal was suffering from hip-joint lameness. With regard to 
bursa lameness, he confessed that he was rather ignorant of that matter. He 
had seen many animals lame from sprained tendon, cases in which he regarded 
the tendon or ligament as being more or less ruptured; and it was rather a 
novelty for him to hear that the lameness was probably due to inflamed bursa. 
He could not agree that bursa so frequently caused the lameness. Professor 
Pritchard said that the tendinous structures in front were incapable of being 
sprained, and he remarked that in ninety-nine cases of a hundred the seat of 
lameness was in the bursa; but he (Mr. Barrett) thought the facts rather 
seemed to negative this idea of the professor's. He was somewhat surprised 
to hear him say that lameness of the shoulder joint, due to injury, was more 
uncommon than lameness the result of jar or concussion. He was rather 
opposed to that notion. He hesitated very much to contradict one whose 
opinion he regarded so highly on all matters of lameness, but it seemed 
to him a horse was more liable to lameness in the shoulder joint from 
direct injury than from working on the hard roads of London. He wasa 
little disappointed with Professor Macqueen. He complained that 
Professor Pritchard had not taught them much, and he sat down himself 
without affording them any instruction. He had hoped to hear a more 
instructive address both from Professor Macqueen and Professor Penberthy. 

Mr. Upton, in the course of a few remarks, included among causes of 
shoulder lameness, rheumatism and diseased condition of the liver, in his 
experience causing many cases of shoulder lameness, 

Mr. DowELL: I beg to propose that we now close this discussion. 

Mr. Butters said that shoulder lameness, so far as his personal experience 
was concerned, was not so very frequent. He had sometimes diagnosed 
what he considered shouider lameness, and, like others, he had found that he 
made a mistake, and that lameness had demonstrated itself later in a rather 
obtrusive manner. He thought they should always remember, as to the seat 
of lameness, that they would be better able to give an opinion on that 
subject after a thorough and careful examination of the foot. With regard to 
diagnosis, he had sometimes been enabied to distinguish between shoulder 
lameness and other lamenesses that resembled it, by making an animal step 
over an obstacle, such as a bundle of straw. 

Captain HAsLam said he had a very good specimen of a case of lameness 
below the knee, involving the so-called check ligament, which specimen he 
should be glad to submit to the inspection of members of the Society. 
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Reply. 

Professor PRITCHARD: If you will allow me, I will open my reply by 
narrating a little anecdote that I came across in one of the comic papers. A 
man on his death-bed sent for his lawyer to make his will, and he 
particularly instructed him that the bulk of his property should go to 
his widow in the event of her marrying soon after his funeral. The lawyer 
said this was most unusual; it was generally the reverse. Asked his reason 
for so strange a condition, the man said, ‘If my wife marries soon after my 
death, I shall be perfectly satisfied that one man will regret my death.” Now, 
I have succeeded to-night in annoying one man, and that is a great part of my 
success. My friend, Professor Macqueen, has told you that he came here 
full of expectation. He anticipated being told something new and interesting, 
something by which his stock of knowledge would be to a considerable 
extent increased. He told us that he had wasted his time, however, and 
would go away as empty-headed as he came here. I regret that he should 
have wasted his time, but I regret more that he has not, as he hinted while 
speaking, attempted to fill up the gaps I had left. My old teacher, Professor 
Morton, with whose name you are probably all acquainted, used to say that 
two or three Irish hodmen could pull down St. Paul’s, but the devil a bit 
better place would they put up. Now, when Professor Macqueen pulled 
down my argument and finds fault with me, the least he could do for us would 
have been to fill up the gaps I left so wide and staring. 1 listened very care- 
fully to his speech, and I did not find that he added one tittle to what I threw 
down for your discussion. Now let us see what he did say—some of it. If 
you will recollect, sir, almost the first sentence I uttered was that I did not 
stand here to give you anything that was new or fresh. And, mark you, sir, 
if you expect in those who lecture or read papers before this and kindred 
societies something absolutely new, you will not get half-a-dozen lectures 
throughout the year in the whole of the country. (Avoice: One.) But I think 
a man may be as_useful—indeed, more useful—if he reminds his hearers of 
something they may have forgotten than the man who comes forward with 
some new theory, some new idea, some nail that has been recently driven 
and never clenched: that is my opinion. I don’t know what Professor 
Macqueen was alluding to when he spoke of a trial. Probably he will tell 
me privately afterwards. He said the occurrence was some ten years ago. 
I cannot call it to mind, but he may be sure of this, that it is no new idea of 
mine to lay stress upon the synovial membrane of the bursa in connection 
with lameness. I have always been very particular in using the term synovial 
membrane, because there are yards of synovial membrane in a horse’s body 
that have nothing to do with bursa. A bursa is a synovial sac placed between 
a prominence of bone and tendon or ligament; then there is a portion of 
synovial membrane placed between the second tendon, or between the 
tendon or ligament, which is not a bursa. And;I have always held the idea, 
even long before I left college—and that is getting on now for twenty 
years—I have always held the idea, and | still hold it very strongly, that in 
the majority of cases of what are called broken down, sprains of flexor 
tendons, etc., that if you make a fost-mortem examination of animals that 
have suffered for years from what is commonly called sprained tendons, you 
will find the whole Jost-mortem appearance is round the tendon, or fastened 
to the surface of the tendon—nothing more or less than injuries to the 
synovial membranes. With regard to “ shoulder-slip,” he thought that term 
should be erased from their vocabulary. Shoulder slip, so-called, was nothing 
more or less than cavities, due to wasting of the horse in the region of the 
shoulder. He denied that he blamed veterinary surgeons for inability to 
diagnose aright. In the case to which he had referred he was himself at 
fault. He had simply,.in mentioning the case, desired to draw attention to 
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the fact that serious fracture of the pelvis might take place without causing 
any serious lameness. Professor Macqueen said he (Professor Pritchard) had 
not alluded to anything symptomatic of the difference in the injury to the 
bursa in the front, that is the bursa between the flexor brachii and 
head of the humerus, and the bursa between the two portions of 
the postea-spinatus muscle. He was afraid the professor had not 
followed him when he was speaking of that. (Professor Macqueen: Antea- 
spinatus.) It was the postea-spinatus to which he alluded. One gentleman 
remarked that because there was no fost-mortem appearance of these bursa 
being diseased, the probability was that this was not so often the cause of 
lameness as he (Professor Pritchard) sought to show. He had seen fost?- 
mortem appearances where bursa had been diseased, and where the indica- 
tions bore out his contention. As to shoulder lameness he held the opinion 
rather strongly that in the case where the joint was absolutely the seat of the 
lameness, the lameness would be exhibited while the weight was on the 
limb, and not during the time the limb was in action. Adverting to the 
exception which Professor Penberthy had taken to his definition of lameness, 
he thought that as scientific men they should draw the line between lameness 
and what he called ‘defective action.” Mechanical lameness was another 
term for some simple defective action, That lameness was the language of 
pain he did not think could be doubted. What he called lameness was a 
form of pain, and hence it had been called the language of pain. He thought 
there was a little misunderstanding generally with regard to what he said 
about concussion and injury giving rise to shoulder lameness. His own 
belief was that injury from external violence probably more frequently gave 
rise to shoulder lameness than concussion. After replying to one or two 
other points raised in the course of the discussion, the professor closed by 
thanking the meeting for the way in which they had listened to him. 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing a vote of thanks to Professor Pritchard, said : 
I tender to the Professor my sincere thanks for his address this evening. 
I have never had the pleasure of hearing him before, and can now understand 
how much J have missed. Gentlemen, I consider Professor Pritchard has 
selected a class of subject which usually leads, and has led on this occasion, 
to an interesting and practical discussion. I am sure you will most gladly 
testify that the address, which we have just heard, though small in quantity, 
is of the very best quality. I deem myself most fortunate to have had the 
opportunity of listening to it. Indeed, in my opinion, there has been more 
practical commonsense and truer information in this handful of a lecture than 
may be found in tons of some didactic literature. I consider that Professor 
Pritchard’s eloquent address was a most conspicuous success, and I am glad 
to know that it will appear in our professional journals, where it can be read 
by those who have not been so fortunate as ourselves, and where we, at our 
leisure, can make a study of this lucid description of some of the baffling 
lamenesses and affections of the shoulder and hip joints. Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose a cordial vote of thanks to Professor Pritchard. 

Mr. J. A. W. DoLiar: In rising to second the motion I must, like one of 
the previous speakers, express my regret that I have not had an opportunity 
of studying under Prof. Pritchard, who, I believe, is, by the universal consent, 
allowed to be one of our greatest exponents of dogmatic surgery. The tone 
of the remarks which have fallen from various members shows, however, as | 
think, that the period of dogmatic surgery is likely at last to give place to the 
more modern idea of experimental and deductive surgery. I think this ad- 
dress will have a very great value if only it stimulates us to lay the founda- 
tion for, perhaps, a more certain and more well-defined state of things. I 
consequently look forward to the time when we shall by the united efforts of 
this and similar societies have collected such a large number of facts 
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anatomical, physiological, and especially pathological—that we may, with 
something like confidence, go forward to the consideration of lameness and to 
the exact definition of its causes. Until then I think we must remain in the 
region of dogmatic as opposed to exact or experimental surgery. 

The motion having been adopted by acclamation, 

Professor PRITCHARD, in reply, pointed out that his engagements would not 
allow him to collect and produce those specimens which Professor Macqueen 
desired. 

The meeting then terminated. 


AN ordinary general meeting was held on Thursday night, the 6th May, at the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Red Lion Square, Bloomsbury, under 
the presidency of Vet.-Col. J. Kettle, A.V.D. The other fellows present were: 
N. Almond, J. K. Bruce, J. Baxter, A. L. Butters, T. Burrell, W. H. Clapp, M. 
Clark, Hugh A. McCormack, T. G. Chesterman, H. Edgar, A. E, Gostling, J. 
S. Hurndall, W. Hunting, Professor F. Hobday, H. King, F. C. Mahon (hon. 
sec.), Prof. J. Macqueen, Vet.-Major A, Nunn, Prof. J. Penberthy, R. Porch, 
W. Reekie, H. G. Rogers, W. Roots, G. Reddish, L. Savournin, H. Singleton, 
W. E. Taylor, F. O. L. Walpole, W. Willett, and as visitors Messrs. Morgan 
Evans, Hulseburg, W. A. Dellagana, and John Pugh, ete. 

On the motion of Mr. J. C. RoGERs, seconded by Mr. J. S. HURNDALL, the 
minutes of the preceding meeting were taken as read, and were confirmed. 

The Hon. Sec. (Mr, F. C. Mahon) announced the receipt of a telegram 
from Mr. A. Wheatley, of Reading, expressing regret at his inability to 
attend. 

A Benevolent Fund for the Profession. 

The CHAIRMAN: Under the head of “any other business” I wish to call 
your attention to a motion that has been proposed by Professor PENBERTHY, 
and seconded by Professor MACQUEEN. It was adopted by the Council at the 
meeting which they held to-night prior to this meeting. The resolution, 
which will now be brought forward for your consideration, runs :—“ That 
this Council suggests that the Central Veterinary Medical Society elect a 
Committee to confer with other associations and veterinary surgeons, mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, with a view of forming a 
benevolent fund for the benefit of necessitous or indigent veterinary surgeons, 
or necessitous members of the families of veterinary surgeons, 

Mr. T. S. Price: I presume it is not proposed to utilise the funds of this 
Society for benevolent purposes. It will be a special subscription, I 
suppose ? 

The CHAIRMAN: That, I think, is a matter for you to discuss. Yeu have 
the proposition before you exactly as the Council drafted it. 

Mr. PRicE: It seems to me to be a very important proposition and one 
which should be placed on our agenda for our next meeting so that all our 
members may know what is proposed and have an opportunity of discussing 
the motion. I think that is the best thing to do. In fact I will propose that 
the motion be printed on the agenda for discussion at our next meeting. 

Mr. RoGers: I have much pleasure in seconding that. It is, I think, a 
rather important matter to come up under the heading of “ any other business.” 

Mr. H. EpGAr pointed out that the resolution of the Council only proposed 
the formation of a committee to take necessary initial steps. He did not 
think discussion was necessary to enable them to decide upon the appoint- 
ment of a committee. If the matter was placed upon the agenda that would 
involve a month's delay, and it was desirable to formulate a scheme as early 
as possible if that Society was to take the initiative in thismatter, Hewish- 
ed to know whether the fund suggested was likely to clash with the Man- 
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chester Society, or whether it was proposed to make it a distinct and differ- 
ent concern. 

Mr. PRIcE: All these things can be discussed if we adjourn the subject un- 
til our next meeting. 

Professor PENBERTHY: Perhaps you willallow me as the proposer of the 
resolution, to say a few words. At our last meeting the idea was mooted that 
we should do something to celebrate the Diamond Jubiiee of the Queen, and 
in Council to-night it was thought fitting that the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society should take the initiative and not allow itself by delay to be put in 
the place of second fiddle. There is no other reason why a committee should 
be appointed to-night than that we think it desirable it should be seen 
throughout the profession that the Central Associatiou is in its proper position 
in the initiation of a good work. The only idea was that a committee should 
be formed which should not be committed to anything beyond a conference 
with other associations and veterinary surgeons with a view of establishing a 
benevolent fund. 

Professor MACQUEEN said his idea in connection with Mr. Price’s question 
was that they should first appoint a committee, and when that committee met 
they could then discuss the wisdom or unwisdom of starting a new benevo- 
lent fund. The committee could then report to the Society who might 
proceed to discuss the matter fully. With regard to the question as to 
whether their proposed new organisation would be likely to clash with the 
Manchester Society, that was a subject which was before the Council that 
evening, and it was maintained, and he thought rightly, that what was called 
the Manchester Society was not a benevolent society at all, but simply a 
provident society, the benefits of which were restricted to subscribers. What 
was now proposed was the formation of a benevolent fund for the benefit of 
the profession at large, a fund not confined to members of societies, but 
embracing all members of the profession. His view was that a committee 
should be chosen at once. 

Mr. W. HUNTING was in favour of immediate action beingtaken. His belief 
was that no member of the profession could possibly object to the initiation 
of the contemplated benevolent fund. There were, he said, many advantages 
that would be derived from it. Asa loyal subject, too, he thought the sug- 
gestion was a very good suggestion, because one could not imagine anything 
that would be more in accordance with the wishes of Queen Victoria than 
something in the way of a benevolent fund for widows and orphans. No good 
would come of delay. Let them start and they would get others to join them. 

Mr. HURNDALL said it had occurred to him at first that their proposal might 
clash with the Manchester Society. He had every reason to believe that that 
Society would not be very likely to entertain any proposal for amalgamation. 
He was pleased to hear from Professor Macqueen that the new fund would 
be established on a broader basis than the Manchester Society. He fully 
realised the desirability of having a benevolent fund independent of Man- 
chester, and his belief was that such fund might be formed without prejudice 
to the Manchester Society. The committee should be forthwith appointed, 
as by delay they might find their benevolent intentions anticipated. 

Mr. PRICE, in deference to the feeling of the meeting, then withdrew his 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask Professor Penberthy to state a case to you 
which he brought before the Council, and which influenced their decision 
considerably. 

Professor PENBERTHY said he had the greatest sympathy with the objects 
of the Manchester Society,'but that Society was really a provident institution, 
whose benefits were restricted to those who had subscribed a certain amount 
to its funds. They, and they only, were entitled on account of those subscrip- 
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tions to some help in time of need. In an urgent case—that of a necessitous 
widow of a veterinary surgeon—he wrote to Mr. Locke, the secretary of the 
National Benevolent Association, with a view of procuring her assistance. 
He received a reply expressing Mr. Locke’s regret that the lady could not be 
helped by his Society because of its rules, and adding that they hoped the 
Society would soon be placed on a broader basis. Well, he (Professor 
Penberthy) thought they should make a beginning in the direction of consti- 
tuting a General Benevolent Fund for their profession. He moved the 
resolution which the chairman had read. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think you stated at the Council meeting that your 
application to the Manchester Society was made since the last meeting of the 
Central Veterinary Medical Society. 

Professor PENBERTHY : Yes, since our last meeting. 

The resolution was adopted em. con., and the following gentleman were, 
after some discussion, constituted the committee: Vet.-Col. Kettle (President 
of ‘the Society); Mr. W. Hunting, Mr. W. F. Barrett and Professors W. 
Pritchard and J. Penberthy, Vice-Presidents ; Messrs. M. Clark, J. A. W. 
Dollar, T. C. Garry, Professors F. Hobday, J. McFadyean and J. Macqueen, 
Messrs. A. Prudames, H. G. Rogers, W. Roots, H. Singleton, S. Villar, and 
W. J. Mulvey, members of Council; Mr. J. Rowe, Hon. Treasurer; Mr. F. C. 
Mahon, Hor. Secretary; and Messrs. T. G. Chesterman, T. S. Price, T-. 
Burrell, N. Almond, J. S. Hurndall, H. Edgar, W. Reekie, F. W. Wragg, A. 
Wheatley, A. L. Butters, F. O. L. Walpole, H. W. Caton, and Major J. 
A. Nunn. 

The paper, ‘Capped Elbow in the Horse,” was read by the Hon. SECRE- 
TARY, at the author's request, as Mr. Butters (who was present) was some- 
what indisposed :— 

Mr. President and Gentleman.—The subject of capped eibows in horses, 
which I have the privilege of introducing to your notice this evening, is 
comparatively an unimportant subject inasmuch as these enlargements 
rarely—I may say never—cause the death of the animal; they rarely 
produce lameness, and consequently do not prevent the horse being worked, 
and they are looked upon—correctiy so, I think—as disfigurements rather 
than serious diseases, so that generally it is only when they have become so 
large or unsightly as to attract the unwelcome attention of, perhaps, a 
policeman, that we are called upon to treat them. 

I have seen it stated that cart-horses are more subject to capped elbows 
than better-bred animals. This may be so; but in my experience no class is 
exempt from them. 

Causes. 

Some horse-owners and others consider that a shoe which projects a little 
beyond the bulb of the heel is the sole cause of these enlargements, and that 
a shoe which does not project is a sure and certain preventive of them. 
Clients who adopt this view are difficult to deal with, more especially when 
one of their horses which has been shod at one’s forge turns up one morning 
with a lump on its elbow. In such cases it may be pointed out that all horses 
which are shod “long” do not cap their elbows, although they lie down 
constantly and regularly. There must, therefore, be some exceptional circum- 
stances which lead to the bruising of the elbow. What these circumstances 
are I hope the discussion this evening will give us a more correct idea. Of 
course, it is admitted on all hands that the actual cause of the mischief is 
pressure by the heel or the shoe, and that pressure may have been of long or 
short duration, repeated at intervals, or so brief as to partake of the character 
ofa blow. To ascertain precisely the reasons for this undue pressure each 
case must be studied as it occurs. I will here state briefly what I have found 
to be the most common of these. 
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Where the stable floor is slippery capped elbows are frequent. The reason 
for this I consider is that when the animals are in the act of lying down their 
feet slip and they fall, and thus the point of the elbow gets a severe bruise 
by the heel of the shoe. The same thing happens in horses that are stiff or 
slightly lame in one or both of their hind limbs. When they are partly down 
they appear to lose al! control of their actions and fall heavily to the ground ; 
now, should the heel of the shoe be opposite the point of the elbow, we 
cannot be surprised if we find a swollen elbow in the morning. 

A narrow stall, or a short head collar rein, by causing the horse to lie 
persistently on his sternum must also be looked upon as factors in the pro- 
duction of these enlargements. Even in a loose box, which is in many cases 
a good preventive, if the bedding is scanty and the animal is almost constantly 
lying down, we get not only abrasions but capped elbows, 

There are, no doubt, other causes, but in my experience the above are the 
most common. 

For a short account of the anatomy and pathalogical anatomy of these, I 
cannot do better than quote from Mr. Dollar's translation of Mdller’s Veteri- 
nary Surgery :—“ The structure corresponding to the bursa olecrani of man 
is found in the horse and dog at the posterior surface of the elbow-joint, and 
though not constant, generally forms below the skin a bursa mucosa as large 
as a walnut or apple (Eichbaum). Inflammation, generally caused by the 
heels of the shoe, produces a swelling, vulgarly termed ‘‘ capped elbow.” 

Pathological anatomy. Bruising leads to acute inflammation of the bursa; 
sometimes bleeding takes place in the bursal cavity, sometimes bursitis sero- 
fibrinosa ve/ heemorrhagica occurs. If pus cocci enters, bursitis suppurative 
may result. In any case, however, the connective tissue around the joint 
also suffers (parabursitis), though in the horse this condition is not marked. 
At first edematous swelling of the connective tissue sets in, but later gives 
place to plastic infiltration, and finally to extensive formation of fresh con- 
nective tissue, which may even become ossified. 

The disease, therefore, consists of a bursitis and parabursitis olecrani. The 
swelling is chiefly caused by the latter. 


Treatment. 

As capped elbows do not run a regular fixed course, and frequently assume 
a chronic form, treatment will be considered according to the stage or variety 
with which we have to deal. When the case is recent, as for instance, when 
a horse that is left all right at night and in the morning is found to have a 
swelling at the back of the elbow, the centre of which may fluctuate but the 
surrounding parts pit on pressure, fastening the horse’s head to the rack so 
that he cannot lie down, hot or cold'fomentations, a dose of physic, soft diet and 
quiet exercise for a few days will generally disperse the enlargement. I do 
not recommend opening the swelling with a lance, even although it may fluc- 
tuate very readily and appear almost ready to burst. Ifthis is done a trou- 
blesome wound is made which is slow to heal and has a great tendency to fill 
up with warty granulations. Of course cases occur where pus is formed, then 
great relief is afforded by lancing, but these cases are rare, and are always 
associated with great pain and swelling of the surrounding tissues. 

A very common condition of capped elbow which we are called upon to 
treat is one which has existed for some time but has suddenly become larger 
and burst, asmall opening is found generally about the centre of the swelling dis- 
charging a thin sticky brownish fluid, manipulation shows that it is composed 
of some hard substance which moves freely under the skin. In these cases 
I have found a seton, passed through so as to make a depending orifice, prove 
of great benefit. The seton may be left in for two or three weeks, and clean- 
ed and dressed daily with some mild digestive. This treatment may not take 
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the enlargement quite away, but it will reduce it, and answers very well where 
the animal can be worked. When the discharge is found to have diminished 
or altered in character the seton may be withdrawn. 

Where the swelling is firm the only treatment recommended is to remove 
it; this may be done with the knife or ecraseur. I do not consider this a 
serious or difficult operation, although it is generally necessary to cast the 
animal. I have removed small enlargements when the horse was standing, 
by first painting it over with solution of cocaine. The best method of 
operating is to make a crucial incision through the skin, and dissect it out. 
A piece of cord passed through the swelling is of great assistance by steadying 
and enabling the operator to get well round it. It is rare that any blood 
vessels of importance are met with during the operation, and the hamorrhage 
is easily arrested by a pledget of tow being stitched with the flaps of skin 
which are left. The after treatment should be the same as that adopted for 
wound generally; sometimes there appears to have been too much skin left, 
but in a little time it will be found to have contracted to the normal size. To 
prevent any risk of the animal bruising the part I usually put him in slings 
and keep him in them as long as possible. Of course he should be exercised 
every day, and when the wound is healed he may be worked, but remain in 
the slings at night. By this treatment I have removed large tumours from 
the elbow and after a few months the only sign of the operation was a white 
seam marking the point of the incision. 

Occasionally, as a sequel to our treatment, a loose flap of skin is left which 
is almost as unsightly as the original swelling. For this 1 have found the 
application of the following liniment of great service, viz.: carbolic acid, ol. 
lini, ol. tereb. in equal parts. A little of this rubbed on the loose skin daily 
for a few days will produce a thick hard scale. This should be allowed to 
remain until it begins to get loose, when its complete removal may be 
hastened by a little oil. The loose flap of skin will be found, if not entirely 
removed, to have diminished considerably. It may be repeated without fear 
of blemish, as when cautiously used it does not fetch off the hair and leave a 
temporary bold place, as an ordinary blister. I have also found this liniment 
very useful in the treatment of capped hocks, where there is only a loose flap 
of skin left. I should mention that the parts should be quite cool and free 
irom inflammation before it is applied, and it should be applied sparingly, so 
as not to run down the limb. 

One of the greatest difficulties which we have to contend with in the treat- 
ment of capped elbows is to prevent fresh bruising of the parts. To obviate 
this several preventive measures are adopted. Pads on the heel of the shoe 
and in the pastern are generally used with varying amounts of success. My 
objection to them is that they put the pressure on the part which is already 
inflamed and affected. I, therefore, some years ago had a boot made which is 
to fasten on the fetlock, and I have found it answer remarkably well. The 
advantage of this is that it does not allow the pressure to come cn the enlarge- 
ment at all, but puts it on a part of the arm which can apparently bear it 
without any injury. 

I have seen advertised the “ Offord” capped elbow pad which, from the 
illustrations, fits on the animal in a very different manner to any of the fore- 
going. I have had no experience with it ; perhaps some of the fellows present 
may have tried it, and will give us the benefit of their experience. 

[ have only to thank you, gentlemen, for the attentive hearing you have 
given me. 

Discussion. 

Vet.-Capt. NuNN spoke of the camel and the elephant as suffering very 
much from capped elbow. Both were used alike for riding and for pack pur- 
poses, bearing loads. The elephant laid down with his feet in front of him, 
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and rested on the elbow, and in this position on hard ground, without any 
protection being afforded the animal, he had known some tremendous tumours 
result. The pain caused by capped elbow prevented the elephant lying down if 
used for pack purposes, and if he were used for riding purposes it was some- 
times an acrobatic feat to mount him. Camels were much more amenable to 
treatment than elephants. He treated them, in the removal of the tumour, 
exactly in the same way as he operated upon a horse. Elephants, he con- 
fessed, had beaten him altogether. He had operated upon them, and in two 
cases he did fairly well. He had seen capped elbow in polo ponies which 
had been accidentally inflicted with polo sticks in the course of the game. 
Mr. Butters recommended a crucial incision. He (Captain Nunn) preferred 
the longitudinal incision. He adopted antiseptic precautions and never 
touched a wound that was not absolutely sterilised. He had operated in a 
case of capped elbow in a horse that belonged to an officer at St. John’s 
Wood, and the animal was at work within a fortnight, and was at work now, 
with scarcely any sign of its injury. 

Mr. HunrtING said it was unnecessary to say anything about Mr. Butters’ 
paper in a flattering tone, because it was well known to that society that his 
papers were of a thoroughly practical nature. Mr. Butters spoke 
of the cause of capped elbow. He said its origin was certainly not 
always the shoe, and Captain Nunn’s experience confirmed this, for he (Mr. 
Hunting) did not think that either of the animals the Captain named injured 
their elbows, at any rate, by long shoes. It was a remarkable thing that for 
many years apparently it was the impression of veterinary surgeons that these 
capped elbows were nearly always produced by very long shoes. He observed 
some years ago the horses of the London Tramway Company as they passed 
a given point, and found that four out of every five had capped elbows. 
Professor McGill, who looked after those horses at that time, was certainly 
as well up in horse shoeing as any other man in the _ profession, 
and he denied that shoeing had anything to do with capped elbows. 
He did not give any reason, but a friend of his—an economical 
horse feeder—did. One part of the economy of horse feeding was to stint a 
horse of food and especially to give them scanty bedding. The animal scraped 
what little bedding he had behind him and laid upon the stones. Mr. Hunt- 
ing was inclined to think that Mr. Butters’ capped elbow occurred from a 
bruise. They did not see capped elbow until it had increased in size. It was 
a very small injury at first, then developed into a big lump, and after that, no 
doubt, the shoe did harm. Mr. Butters was of opinion that the bruise was 
caused when the animal was in the act of lying down. He (Mr. Hunting) 
thought the injury was done when the horse was in the act of rising. When 
getting up the animal had his feet projected in front of him, his knees a little 
way off the ground, and then he slipped, his elbow coming down with a bang 
upon the stones. He agreed with Mr. Butters that it was a bad practice to 
lance one of those tumours unless it contained pus. Lancing a tumour of 
this kind simply meant having pus in it afterwards, and it took a very long 
time to do any good. Capped elbow that had burst, or which somebody else 
had lanced, was about the worst capped elbow with which they could have to 
deal. It could not be removed, and they had to wait until it healed. Mr. 
Butters suggested putting a seton through, but that, in his (Mr. Hunting’s) 
experience, meant a very longtime. As to excisions, his experience had not 
been so good as it ought to have been, and he felt disgusted with himself 
after hearing of the success of Captain Nunn’s operation which admitted of 
the horse being all right and at work within a fortnight. He was now 
led to form a more favourable opinion of antiseptic treatment than he 
held previously. Mr. Hunting said that he always made a longitudinal 
incision, and he failed to understand why Mr. Butters adopted the crucial 
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incision. With respect te the use of pads as a preventive of injury, Mr. But- 
ters failed to mention a very simple method of preventing a horse lying on 
the side of an injured elbow and that was tying him up with two halter shanks 
—one long and one short—so that he could not lie down on one side. 
Offord’s pad did its work remarkably well. It was more easily kept in place 
than the fetlock pad, and it did its work most effectually but of course, it re- 
quired time. 

Mr. ROGERS, speaking from his own experience merely, and disclaimiug any 
pecuniary interest in the article, commended Offord’s elbow pad. He had 
found it answer remarkably well. 

Mr. CLARK said he would tell them of a rather simple remedy which might 
not have occurred to some of them. He had had some little difficulty with 
capped elbow, in the case of one horse especially. He had twice removed 
the tumour and it had re-formed. He suggested to the coachman that he 
should sew a big piece of rug from the end of the horse’s quarter sheet down 
to his fetlock, about 18 inches long and about 18 inches wide. As the horse 
lay down he folded this protection between his knees, and this had prevented 
a recurrence of capped elbow. Another treatment Mr. Clarke had found very 
efficient. It was the use of a preparation of bi-chromate of potash. He had 
employed it in a very weak solution for years and found great good result from it. 

Mr. J. K. Bruce held that the shoe was very seldom the cause of capped 
elbow, and that the great cause was want of bedding. 

Mr. H. EpGar said that his experience taught him that capped elbow was 
due to the shoe, and he had particularly noticed that it occurred in those 
horses where the length from the knee to the heel was exactly the same as the 
length from the knee to the point of the elbow. When the end of ‘the shoe 
was constantly resting upon the elbow bruising ensued. He found that when 
the horse recovered, and his shoe had been shortened and kept shortened, 
there was no recurrence of enlargement or thickening. They must remember 
there was a great difference in the way in which horses laid down. When 
they laid with their whole weight practically upon the elbow, capped elbow 
was most likely to follow. In two instances of capped elbow in which he had 
lately operated, he was sure the cause was not want of bedding. The animals 
had splendid beds. Passing to treatment, he invariably opened the abscess 
and let out the fluid, whether it was pus or serum. He had experienced no 
difficulty in point of recovery. He had always had very good success in the 
healing, and had not had a case of recurrence for several years. He certainly 
never made a crucial incision. The pads he used he obtained from Messrs. 
Arnold. They were rubber pads, and buckled round the hoof. They were 
made of nice soft rubber, and they answered remarkably well. He forgot the 
name of the maker. It behoved them to remember that there were two dis- 
tinct kinds of capped elbow. Of the tumours which formed, some were acute 
and formed very quickly, whilst others formed slowly. The latter began with 
a little thickening, and continued until a fibrous tumour was formed. There 
was never any quantity of fluid in those elbows. Their removal was neces- 
sary. In acute cases he had certainly had great benefit from rubbing with 
biniodide of mercury. In operating, he made four injections of cocaine round 
the tumour, and then opened and removed them. 

Mr. REEKIE considered that capped elbow was greatly due to the shoe. As 
to treatment, he claimed that great benefit was derived from the use of 
Offord’s pad. It was not a preventive so much as a corrective. He had also 
used the indiarubber pad mentioned by Mr. Edgar. There was also the 
old fashioned treatment of the round roll, which someone named the sausage- 
roll. With this, however, they had the buckle to trouble them. Recently he 
procured a roll made of thick felt, like the round roll, but in which the buckle 
was buried—was embedded—in the felt. This he found very effective. 
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Professor MACQUEEN while agreeing with preceding speakers that capped el- 
bow was sometimes caused by the shoe, also agreed with those who maintained 
that the injury was often caused in some other way. His belief was that 
capped elbow was frequently due to insufficient bedding, and the peculiar 
attitude assumed by the horse before rising. Mr. McGill had been mentioned 
and he (Prof. Macqueen) very well remembered that Mr. McGill—long before 
he came to London—held the opinion that capped elbow was caused when 
the horse was rising. But the elbow and foot position was not the only way 
in which the bruise was sustained. Some horses addicted to rolling bruised 
their elbows when given greater room. Horses accustomed to stalls when 
moved to boxes, horses moved from town into the country and given more 
accommodation sometimes contracted capped elbow. His idea was that the 
shoe had been unduly blamed for causing the bruise. Horses without shoes 
turned out to grass sometimes returned with large capped elbows. He be- 
lieved that the horse when rising, or when rolling, bruised his elbows. Occas- 
ionally the bruise was caused by the toe of the hind foot. In summer when 
flies are troublesome sensitive horses might be observed to strike the point of 
elbow with the heel. The condition of capped elbow varied as everyone 
knew. When soft and fluctuating the swelling was realiy a serous abscess, 
and the result of injury tothe mucous bursa beneath the skin of the eibow. 
An operation was not always necessary, but the case should be seen and 
treatment commenced immediately after the injury was inflicted. Hot fomen- 
tations constantly and perseveringly applied frequently effected marked im- 
provement. The solid form of capped elbow, the result of productive inflam- 
mation of the subcutaneous tissues, and the chronic or discharging form 
required different treatment. He was surprised that no one had referred to 
the fungus which was accepted as the cause of persistence of the growth. Al- 
luding to pads, Professor Macqueen asked if no member of the profession could 
suggest something better as a preventive than Offord’s pad. (It has never been 
mentioned as a preventive.) He understood that one or two mentioned 
Offord’s pad as a preventive as well as a curative. He endorsed the excel- 
lence, as a preventive of capped elbow, of the device mentioned by Mr. Clark. 
For many years he had recommended that a piece of felt should be attached 
to the horse’s rug to protect the elbows. Sufficient bedding was a good 
preventive in many cases, but in large companies, where a dividend was the 
main consideration, they seldom find too much bedding. With regard to the 
claim set up for Offord’s pad that it was curative, he asked if anyone present 
would maintain that the pad would cure solid capped elbow. His belief was 
that the only way by which they could successfully treat the solid form was 
by excision. Although with this he had not achieved the success of Major 
Nunn, he must say that the excision of capped elbow in his hands had been 
fairly satisfactory. He held that excision was the best treatment for the 
veterinary surgeon to recommend and practise. He did not make a crucial 
incision, and he could not understand what should induce Mr. Butters to do 
so. He made a longitudinal incision, and dissected out, as far as possible, 
every bit of adventitious growth. He brought the edges of the wound together 
and placed the horse in slings. He did not use antiseptics very much, but 
plain, cold water. He believed in the continuous irrigation of the wound. 
He used sutures simply to keep out dust, and continued the irrigation until 
the wound was healed. He should have said something about removing 
loose skin. He removed a piece of skin occasionally, and when the growth 
was very large, but great care had to be exercised so as not to remove too 
much. When too much skin was excised the cicatrix might be torn open 
when the horse lay down. In conclusion, he warmly commended Mr. Butters 
for his excellent paper. 

Mr. MANTON thought that if they inserted a drainage tube right through, 
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and then injected tincture of iron three or four days until the suppuration 
was stopped, they would generally find the tumour disappear. With regard 
to solid tumour requiring removal, his experience was that when cocaine was 
injected the horse kept perfectly still, and enabled a veterinary surgeon to 
operate successfully. His belief was that a good deal of the success of after 
treatment depended upon operating entirely under antiseptic conditions. 
After he cut a tumour he sutured the wound very closely. To every four 
stitches he put in one very deep. He sutured with very fine cat-gut and silk 
about one-eighth of an inch. At the same time he inserted a piece ot 
drainage-tube, which he attached to the first suture and allowed it to run to 
the bottom. After the horse rose he put it in slings, and then the chief thing 
was to fix the knee joint. 

Mr. BuTTERS, in replying, said he had purposely confined his paper to what 
he had noticed most about capped elbow in the horse. He quite admitted 
that there was more than one cause of capped elbow. Sometimes it arose, as 
had been pointed out, through the heel of the shoe, and especially, as Mr. 
Edgar said, the inner heel. He often came across horses which had capped 
their elbows through no apparent cause, horses that had good bedding and 
whose shoes were not too long. Yet he found capped elbow—an4 persistent 
capped elbow. He generally found a little stiffness under the fetlock joint, 
bone spavin, or something which did not interfere with working. He thought 
lying down was the cause of capped elbow in those cases. He had not 
entered in his paper into the varieties of capped elbow. He had intended to 
do so, but he had been so busy for some time back that he had not been able 
to complete his paper as he should have liked. He quite agreed that there 
were several varieties, and he thought in mentioning the treatment he had 
referred to the most frequent—those that came most commonly under their 
notice. It was quite possible that science might detect fungus in these tumours. 
Asto treatment, he had learnt something from the discussion. He produced a 
pad which he said he had found in practice to answer well. The pad was 
made to fix on the back of the fore leg next the fetlock joint, and when they 
bent the horse’s leg up they found the pad come immediately below where 
the capped elbow was, and prevented any pressure upon it. In some cases 
in which he had used this pad the capped elbow, which was small, had en- 
tirely disappeared. (Mr. HuntinG: Who is the inventor?) Mr. BuTTEers 
said he had made the pad, for which, however, he did not claim any great 
originality. With regard to opening these tumours where they fluctuated, he 
owned that he had not had any very great success after they were opened. 
Sometimes they were opened and seemed to go on very well; but, speak- 
ing generally, he did not think it was good practice to open capped elbow 
when it was in a soft, fluctuating stage. He had generally found that with 
fomentation and the prevention of pressure the tumour disappeared. Of 
course, if the tumour remained, he would open it, and either put a seton 
through or drainage tube. He thought that answered better than making a 
large open wound. At all events it seemed the most successful treatment. 
As to the most common form of capped elbow, where one or two parts were 
kept open discharging fluid, in an animal, the owner of which wanted to work 
it, he had found a loop seton passed through had the effect of reducing the 
capped elbow half its size. That, of course, was palliative more than cura- 
tive. With regard to the dissection of hard, firm tumours, several gentlemen 
had taken exception to the line of treatment he had generally adopted, namely, 
the making of a crucial incision. He had never found any difficulty in healing 
up the wound afterwards. In making a crucial incision he got underneath 
much quicker, and he was able to perform the operation more effectively. At 
the same time he opined that some tumours could only be dissected out by 
one longitudinal incision. His experience was that in making a cross in- 
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cision he could get much quicker round, and he had met with no difficulty 
as regarded after treatment. Where the animal could not be put in slings 
such good results did not follow. 

The CHAIRMAN said that after a military experience of over thirty years he 
felt very strongly on the subject before the meeting. He had formed definite 
opinions regarding it which he should have liked to state in detail had time 
allowed. Of one thing he was perfectly convinced, he thought that the shoe- 
ing smith was improperly blamed in the large majority of cases. He did not 
for a moment contend that capped elbow was not caused by long shoes, but 
in the army it was not so. His belief was that in a small minority of cases 
only could capped elbow be ascribed to the shoe. Then capped elbow was 
attributed to the want of bedding. It was not so much insufficient bedding 
as bad, irregular floors that caused capped elbow. In the army his experience 
was that, in their comparatively new stables, with good flooring, even when a 
horse pushed its bedding away, capped elbow did not ensue. During the 
Crimean war, when the flooring of their stables consisted of irregular cobble 
stones, capped elbow was not uncommon. But since the army stables had 
been built upon better principles, with better floors, capped elbow was very 
seldom met with. When army horses were cast and sold they might find a 
large percentage with capped elbows ; but here again he attributed this rather 
to hard floors than to long shoes. He proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Butters for his excellent practical essay. 

Mr. REEKIE secorded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


Specimens, 

Mr. RoGERs exhibited a specimen of a horse’s mouth “ Bishoped,” which he 
had recently come across and reserved from a knacker’s yard. 

Professor PENBERTHY said that the practice of Bishoping was on the in- 
crease he feared. He had met with more of such cases within the last two 
years than he had done previously during the whole of his veterinary 
experience. 

Mr. Bruce: During the last two months I have seen two cases. 

Mr. CHESTERMAN exhibited the mummified foetus of a cart mare, the mare 
having, it was explained, been in London over two years, during which time it 
had no connection with a stallion. 

On the motion of Mr. H. EpGar, seconded by Prof. PENBERTHY, a vote of 
thanks was accorded the Chairman, and the proceedings then terminated. 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE spring quarterly meeting was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on 
Friday, the 30th April, Mr. G. Whitehead, of Batley (president), was in the 
chair, and the attendance of members included Messrs. J. E. Scriven, Tad- 
caster (hon. treasurer), A. W. Mason, G. E. Bowman, A. McCarmick, Leeds; 
J. Cooke, Scarborough; H. Snarry, York; J. Clarkson, Garforth; J. S. 
Carter, Bradford ; J. W. Lazenby, Boston Spa ; T. Fletcher, Sheffield ; F. W. 
S. Clough, Morley; M. Robinson, Barnsley ; and F. Hallilay, Dewsbury. 
Mr. Wm. Hunting, London, was also present. Apologies for non-attendance 
were received from Professors Williams and Penberthy, Messrs. Briggs, 
Halifax; Chambers, Kirkheaton; Greenhalgh, Leeds; and Thompson, 
Doncaster. 
Resignation of the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT, at the outset of the proceedings, announced with regret 
that Mr. Frank Somers, the hon. secretary, had resigned his office. He said 
he received a letter a few days ago containing the resignation. 
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Mr. Mason asked whether anything could be done to induce Mr. Somers to 
re-consider the matter. He should be pleased to join with one or two 
members in seeing Mr. Somers, who was absent from the present meeting. 

Mr. BowMAN was afraid that Mr. Somers would not withdraw his resigna- 
tion, and, therefore, he regretfully proposed that it should be accepted. At 
the same time he had pleasure in moving that Mr. McCarmick should be 
appointed secretary of the Society, believing that that gentleman would 
efficiently carry out the duties of the office. 

Mr. CLARKSON seconded, and Mr. ScrivEN supported the latter gentleman, 
promising to do everything he possibly could to assist the new secretary. 

Mr. SNARRY also supported the resolution, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCarmick, in accepting the office, said he would do what he could— 
at any rate for the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Bowman, at a later stage of the proceedings, said he desired to move 
that a letter be written to Mr. Somers thanking him for his services in the 
past, and expressing their regret that he had resigned. 

Mr. CLARKSON, in seconding, said Mr. Somers had rendered good services 
to the Society, and they ought to recognise them by passing the resolution 
proposed. 

The PRESIDENT supported, likewise commenting on the assistance which 
Mr. Somers had given to the Society in the past. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


The Appleyard Docking” Case. 

The minutes of a special meeting, held a week before, recorded that the 
members present pledged themselves to use their utmost endeavours to 
support the defendant in the Appleyard “ docking” case, and had confidence 
in the efforts of Messrs. Briggs and Walker to attain that object. 


Nomination and Election of Members. 

Mr. ROBINSON rominated Mr. H. J. Parkin, Doncaster, a member of the 
Society, while Mr. R. C. Thompson and Mr. J. McArthur, also of Doncaster, 
were elected members, their election being proposed by Mr. Mason, and 
seconded by Mr. SCRIVEN. 


Public Health (Scotland) Bitl. 


The PRESIDENT referred to the Public Health (Scotland) Bill. He explained 
that at a special meeting of the Society it was unanimously resolved that he 
and the secretary should draw the attention of the members of Parliament for 
Yorkshire to clauses 40 and 57 of the measure, and so endeavour to alter 
clause 40, “ That veterinary surgeons shall in future be the inspectors of 
animals intended for food and of meat, and that no inspection shail take place 
without the assistance of the veterinary surgeon, who has special knowledge 
and training on the subject, and to support section 57, and, if possible, to 
extend it, so that veterinary surgeons only shall be inspectors of dairies.” A 
letter had been received from Mr. J. G. Butcher, one of the members for 
York, that the matter should receive his best attention. The secretary of the 
Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association also wrote that the circular issued 
by the Yorkshire Society had been considered by them, but that it was 
thought that the matter was a question for the individual members, that they 
should put themselves in communication with their Parliamentary represen- 
tatives, and in that way draw their attention to the subject, so that when the 
Bill came before the House of Commons the alterations desired could be 
made. No resolution was framed at the Lancashire Society’s meeting, because 
the subject had not appeared on the agenda. A third letter on the subject 
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was read by Mr. Whitehead from the President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. This communication pointed out that the Bill had been 
referred by the House of Commons to the Standing Committee on Law of the 
House of Commons, and that committee had added certain gentlemen to their 
1amber as being specially qualified to deal with the subject. ‘“ Mr. Crombie, 
M.P.,” the letter continued, “has brought forward a most important amend- 
ment of clause 40 of the Bill to the effect that whenever animals for food are 
inspected by the medical officer, he must be accompanied by a veterinary 
inspector, or some other properly qualified veterinary surgeon. It is most 
important that, in the interests of the profession, he should be supported in 
this, and my object in writing to you is to ask you to impress upon your 
member of Parliament, who is one of the members of the committee, that he 
should support Mr. Crombie in carrying this amendment.” 

Mr. MAson, alluding to the circular issued by the Yorkshire Society, 
inquired whether members had been successful in gaining promises of sup- 
port from their Parliamentary representatives. It was a most important 
matter. 

Mr. SCRIVEN answered that he had seen several members of Parliament, 
but, unfortunately, they were not on the Law Committee to whom the Bill 
had been referred by the House of Commons. As the president had indicated, 
they had received a reply from Mr. Butcher, M.P., who was a member of the 
committee. Sir Frank Lockwood, the second Member of Parliament for York, 
and, he believed, Mr. G. W. Balfour, member for Central Leeds, were also on 
the committee. 

Mr. HunTinG thought that the matter was very much simplified by the 
letter from Mr. Trigger. Up to that they had nothing definite to go upon, but 
now all that they had to do was to ask their Parliamentary representatives to 
support Mr. Crombie’s amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER said he quite agreed with the view put forward by Mr. 
Hunting. The subject then dropped. 


Election of Counctl. 

The PRESIDENT next brought before the meeting the following letter which 
had been addressed to Mr. Somers by the secretary of the Lancashire Society 

‘‘T am instructed to write and ask if you are willing to join with us and the 
Midland Association in a joint circular to the whole of the profession on behalf 
of the several nominees of the three societies for election to Council in June ? 
I am sorry to say that our Mr. Faulkner is unable to accede and become again 
the nominee of this Association. Under the circumstances our President, Mr. 
J. H. Carter, of Burnley, has kindly placed himself in our hands for this 
purpose.” 

Mr. CLARKSON said he thought it would be a pity for them to withdraw 
from the old arrangement with the Lancashire and Midland Societies. He 
therefore moved that they should again join with those Associations. 

Mr. Mason: Should not we run one of our members. 

Mr. CLARKSON was of opinion that they ought to. 

Mr. Snarry said he had great pleasure in nominating Mr. Cooke, but that 
gentleman declined the nomination, remarking that at the present time he did 
not feel in the position to accept the proposed honour. 

Mr. Mason re-called the circumstances which interfered with the candida- 
ture of Mr. Clarkson a year ago, and observed that he should be again nomin- 
ated. 

Mr. CLARKSON thanked Mr. Mason, but intimated that he could not possibly 
accept. ; 

The PRESIDENT said there would be no {question about Mr. Clarkson's 
success if he stood. 
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In reply to the president, Mr. Carter (Bradford) said he did not think his 
son, Mr. Carter, of Keighley, would consent to be nominated. 

Mr. SNARRY then seconded Mr. Clarkson's proposal that they should join 
with the Lancashire and Midland Societies in a joint circular 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAM HunrIno, F.R.C.V.S., read the following paper on— 


“ SoME SPRAINS OF TENDONS AND LIGAMENTS IN THE HORSE.” 


The conditions on which I desire to open a discussion to-day are four of the 
most common sprains met with by veterinary practitioners, viz., those of flexor 
tendons, suspensory ligaments, sub-carpal ligament, and that which causes 
“curb.” I offer no apology for introducing such every-day conditions, because 
the common-place things are very apt to be rather superficially looked at and 
treated as though they were settled conditions which everyone understood. 
Nevertheless I am going to treat them superficially, not because that is the 
best way of treating them, but because I confess with regret it is the only 
method in my power. This will not prevent the discussion carrying the 
subject deeper and wider, and so I hope we shall be able to add to our mutual 
information before we part. 

I think no animal suffers so much from sprain of the limbs as the horse, and 
none so seldom from dislocation. This is doubtless due to the anatomical 
construction of the equine limb, in which we find all the joints strongly bound 
down and surrounded by ligaments, tendons, and muscles. Motion too is 
generally limited to one direction. Rotation and circumduction are permitted 
in very few joints to any extent, so that sprains are nearly always the result of 
excessive flexion or extension. 

The white fibrous tissue forming tendon and ligament is inelastic. When 
movement is carried further than the length to which these structures are 
adapted they are stretched or torn. Sprain, therefore, varies in degree from 
mere stretching to greater or less rupture of fibres. 


How do sprains occur ? 

Are they the result of violent muscular action directly affecting the part in- 
jured, or are they the result of the weight of the horse being suddenly thrown 
upon the inelastic structures ? I am inclined to think that they do not occur 
as the result of excessive muscular action, but that they are always due to 
weight being suddenly placed upon tendons or ligaments at a time when the 
co-ordinate action of the muscles has ceased. 

A horse, during progression, moves all his limbs in regular sequence. Each 
leg in turn is flexed and extended, supports its share of weight, and is again 
flexed and extended. All the movements are co-ordinate and rhythmic. So 
long as this regular automatic movement is sustained nothing goes wrong. 
The flexions and extensions of the limb, no matter how rapidly they alternate 
or what force is expended to draw weight, or impel the body, remain co-ordi- 
nate. No jar or concussion takes place, no jerky movement occurs. When the 
weight of the body is placed upon each limb in its turn, the tension of each set 
of muscles is just what is sufficient to maintain each bone jin proper relative 
position to its neighbours. The flexors do not contract suddenly nor do the 
extensors suddenly cease to act and become relaxed. The gradual contrac- 
tion of one set is timed exactly to meet the relaxation of the other, so that the 
most rapid and complex movements are all co-ordinate and performed 
smoothly and rhythmically, without jerk or strain. 

During co-ordinated action I believe the weight of the body is nearly en- 
tirely carried by the elastic muscles, even when the foot rests momentarily on 
the ground. This must be so, because the bones of the limbs are placed at 
such angles to each other that the leg can only become a column of support 
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by the action of the muscles. Now the muscles are elastic, not with the re- 
silency of a rubber band, but with the vital tension of the living fibres, and 
thus, so long as co-ordination of action is present, the amount of force ex- 
pended by them is evenly distributed, and no one structure of the leg is sub- 
mitted to jar or strain. Quite different is it when co-ordination ceases, even 
for the fraction of a second. Then some part receives uneven strain, and the 
irregular pressure causes injury just in proportion to the resisting power of 
the structure or the violence of the force applied to it. 


When do sprains occur? 

Not, as a rule, when the most violent efforts are made in racing or jumping 
Not when excessive loads try to the utmost the powers of draught horses. It 
is when a miss-step is made; it is when irregularity of ground surface de- 
stroys the foothold—it is, in fact, when co-ordination of movement is defective. 
This failure of co-ordination is, to some extent, due to extrinsic conditions ; 
it is also due to intrinsic conditions, When horses are tired the true rythmic 
action of the muscles is impaired, and co-ordination is not constant. The 
tired horse hits its fetlocks, knuckles over, trips, and, if asked to make an 
effort, probably falls, or at least sprains some ligament. 

The horse ‘out of condition ” soon loses his powers of co-ordination, and 
hence the accidents to man and horse in the hunting-field from using such 
animals. Quite another phase of in-co-ordinate movement is seen with horses 
“kicking fresh ” or “fooling about,” and everyone knows how serious sprains 
are thus brought about by apparently the simplest movements. So long as 
the action of the muscles is co-ordinated, so long is force is applied rythmi- 
cally to tendons, whilst ligaments are not submitted to any sudden or exces- 
sive strain. 

Just as ‘condition ” gives tone and firmness to muscles and other tissues 
of a healthy horse, so, conversely, it may be believed, does disease impair the 
strength of all animal structures. We all know the curious degeneration of 
ligaments and tendons which takes place in the legs of unnerved horses. It 
has been said, too, that after febrile illness the horse is more liable to sprain 
and rupture, not from the extra stress which may be inflicted on a part by 
failure of muscnlar co-ordination, but from special weakness in the structure 
of the tendon or ligament. I do not feel certain of the truth of this explana- 
tion, and it is a point on which some of you may have experience of value. 
Then, again, there is the question of the effect of continued excessive work, 
such as is undergone by horses in training for races, or in a lesser degree 
whilst being conditioned for hunting. Is this continuous excess of action 
accompanied by any change in the structure of tendons and ligaments, 
rendering them less able to resist stretching, more prone to strain, or more 
predisposed to inflammatory changes ? I incline to think it is, and that such 
conditions not only lead, as in tired horses, to impaired co-ordination of 
muscular action, but to impaired structure of the white fibrous tissues which 
renders them less able to resist strain and jar. 


What are the changes which take place in sprain ? 

The typical sprain that is accompanied by lameness and shows locally 
swelling, heat, and pain, is undoubtedly a stretched and ruptured state of 
some of the fibres of the structure, followed by inflammatory changes—chief 
among which is effusion into and around the damaged part. When the 
sprained structures include a synovial membrane effusion is always greater 
anc’ pain more intense. Sprain of tendons which have a sheath are always 
worse than sprains of tendons which have not; thus we have the serious 
symptoms accompanying sprain of the flexor tendons. 
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All sprains do not occur suddenly as the effect of one distinct and isolated 
strain. There are cases in which a slight enlargement with no lameness 
gradually increases in size, and is gradually accompanied by slight lameness. 
These cases usually affect the flexor tendons of the front limbs, and I think 
are more due to inflammation set up by long continued excessive work than 
to direct and sudden strain. But this condition appears to predispose the 
affected terdon to the onset of a serious sprain, and I think is often the pre- 
disposing cause of breakdowns in hunters and steeplechase horses. I have 
no experience of racehorses. 

Then there are the ‘ bumpy legs” found at the end of a good hunting 
season—usually, I think, in old horses. You have a regular chain of enlarge- 
ments—three or four between the knee and the fetlock. I consider each of 
these marks the spot of a stretched fibrous structure, and that they 
represent sprains of such a degree as not to have ruptured many, if any, 
fibres, but only stretched them. Each has its little inflammatory swelling, 
and lameness is often slight. The danger of continuing such a case at work 
is that the inflammatory process renders the tendon in time liable to grave 
and extensive lesion if a false step be made and weight suddenly thrown on 
the already injured structure. With these general observations I will pass to 
the special sprains to which I propose to limit my further remarks. 

Sprain of “ Check Ligaments” —Sub-carpal and Sub-tarsal. 

I do not feel that Iam certain of the exact structures affected under these 
titles. The auxiliary fibrous bands attached to the flexor tendons which 
enable a horse to stand so that the tendons keep the limb in position without 
putting any strain on the muscles, are inserted so far down the 
metatarsal region that I sometimes doubt whether they are the 
affected structures. The local signs of the sprain are always just 
under the knee and hock, and it seems to me they should have been 
lower down the limb to have suggested the auxiliary bands. I have no fost- 
mortem evidence of the position of the lesion, and that is what is wanted to 
prove the case. There is such a mass of fibrous bands and fibrous layers 
just below the back of the carpus and tarsus, that the particular part sprained 
is not easy to guess at. Whatever it is, the lesion is tolerably constant in its 
position, and we all know just what is meant. 

Cause.—Various explanations of how the injury occurs have been given, 
and probably more than one cause operates in its production. I know three 
stables in which a disproportionate number of these cases occurred. One 
under my professional care, and others under that of practitioners with whom 
I am acquainted. In each stable only one condition was found in common 
a very slippery pavement. Our theory is that the sprain (subcarpal) occurred 
when the horse was rising. Both fore-legs were extended, and just as the 
effort to rise was made, the feet or foot slipped forward, throwing all the 
strain on the passive inelastic structures of the sub-carpal region. Some of 
the horses were heavy waggon horses, some were cobs working in light four- 
wheel carts delivering provisions. None worked in two-wheel vehicles. 
They travelled over different kinds of pavement—those at the East End 
over stone-paved streets, those at the West End almost entirely over 
macadam, 

The worst result of these cases, in my experience, is the tendency to con- 
traction, which causes the heel to be raised from the ground, and the horse to 
go on his toe. They are apt to recur, unless a thorough recovery is made 
from the first attack, and this means a long period of rest—at least three 
months. 

Treatment.—The acute symptoms usually subside in a week or two when 
treated with rest and warm bandages, or with cotton wool and pressure 
bandages. It is possible almost immediately on cessation of pain and lame- 
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ness, to put the horse to work with a shoe thickened at the heels, but this 
favours contraction, and the result is recurrence of lameness, with the heel 
permanently raised from the ground. I believe that if the horse with this 
sprain is worth treating at all, it is worth a rest of three months, and careful 
avoidance of a high-heeled shoe. Blistering and firing are apparently very 
useful methods of treatment, but whether their value is due to their direct 
visible effects or to the rest entailed, I am uncertain. 


Sprain of Flexor Tendons. 

The variation in degree of these sprains is far more important thar a 
positive diagnosis of the exact position of the lesion. When seen by the 
practitioner, it is not easy to say whether the perforatus or the perforans is 
the tendon injured. The swelling is usually in the middle of the metacarpal 
region, and the fact of a synovial sheath existing which encloses both tendons, 
obliterates the signs which might enable one to feel the exact position of the 
lesion. I don't know that much is lost by failure to recognise which tendon 
is sprained, but if we may judge by the effects of complete rupture, it would 
assist prognosis in sprain of the flexors if we could differentiate. I take it 
that we might always say the case was more serious when the perforans was 
sprained than when the lesion affected only the perforatus—if we knew. 

Even in the cases of chronic sprains which develop slowly and cause 
slight lameness, I do not know how to determine whether the lesion is in the 
deep or superficial tendon. Probably it makes no practical difference, 
because the effects of inflammatory effusion and the complication of the 
synovial sheath, are of more serious import than any slight sprain of either 
tendon. 

We estimate the gravity of the lesion by the amount of swelling, pain, and 
lameness. Repair we know will take place if only the value of the animal 
warrants the cost of a long rest. Repair is, however, slow in white fibrous 
tissues, and the reparative material is not all new fibre, but partly connective 
tissue, which never attains the strength of the original fibrous material. 
When there is much rupture of fibre or much effusion into or between the 
fibres of the tendon, we have a condition requiring a long time for its 
absorption and for the firm repair of tendon. In those cases where there is 
effusion of blood between the ruptured fibres and into the tendon sheath, 
prognosis is even more doubtful, for we may be certain that then more time 
is requisite for a cure, and the cure will be less complete. 

As to treatment I need not detain you long. It is easy to prescribe when 
the patient is not present, but it is more difficult when the case is before us. 
We have then to denote the degree of injury and the stage in which we find 
it. If 1 were present at the time a violent sprain of the flexor tendons 
occurred I should certainly apply a thick layer of cotton wool and a firm 
bandage. If I were called a few hours after I should consider the pain too 
great for that form of treatment, and should use warm wet bandages for some 
days and then replace them by even pressure. In the slighter sprains I use 
pressure with cotton wool even when pain is present, but ina less acute 
degree. I do not believe in a high-heeled shoe. I do not see how it affords 
any relief, but I do know that it favours contraction of the tendons 

In the convalescent stage I employ massage, and never apply a blister until 
I belive repair of tissue and absorption of exuded material is actively taking 
place. I confess I recommeed firing when all acute symptoms have subsided. 
I do so because I think I have seen permanent benefit follow it; 
but I am not prepared to deny that the operation may not be 
needful. It is a difficult question, because we are unable to compare 
similar cases under different treatment in sufficiently large numbers to avoid 
error. I fancy somehow firing causes a bad sprain to set more firmly and to 
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stand work better than any other treatment, and I accept the apparent fact 
although I cannot explain its modus operandi. 


Sprain of Suspensory Ligament. 

This may affect the structure above its bifurcation, or it may occur to one 
of the branches just above the fetlock joint. The latter sprain I consider the 
most common, asit is the most easily detected. 

Bandaging with cotton wool and pressure is the treatment I trust to, and 
when all acute symptoms have passed I fire. 


Curb. 

Considering how common this unsoundness is, it is remarkable how few 
practitioners have ever seen a fost-mortem examination of a recent case in 
which inflammatory changes might be clearly located. This is why we have 
such different opinions expressed as tothe structure affected. I incline to 
accept the statement that it is the calcaneo-metatarsal ligament which is 
sprained, but some cases suggest by their position, and by the indications 
given to our fingers, that the lesion is sometimes more superficial than this 
ligament. I believe curb never results from excessive muscular action, and 
that it is always traceable to a miss-step or slip. The term ‘‘ curby hocks” is a 
mislead!ng one, as it suggests that there is a form of hock that, whilst not 
presenting a curb, has some formation which will lead to its development. 
When there is any deviation from the straight line at the back of the hock 
there is a curb, and without this deviation there is no curb. That conforma- 
tion has something to do with the causation of curb 1 am not prepared to 
deny, but an examination of hocks with curb shows no single form in any great 
proportion. If curbs were peculiar to a certain shape of hock we ought to 
find that shape common to most hocks that have curbs. 

My observation leads me to believe that perhaps the most common forma- 
tion of hock affected by curb is that which is placed furthest back behind the 
horse—the form seen in trotting horses. The straight hind leg peculiar to 
the galloping horse is not so liable to curb. Then, of course, we have heredity 
as a predisposing cause. Curb is undoubtedly an unsoundness, but, in my 
opinion, one of the most innocent. It is rare, indeed, to see a curb lame a 
horse more than once, and if it has been treated so as to get rid of all lame- 
ness, and sufficient time has elapsed to allow it to be set, it may almost be 
treated as a mere blemish. I never condemn a horse as “unsound” because 
ofacurb. I mention it to my client, but with the remark that it is not likely 
to do any harm. 

As to treatment I use warm, wet bandages, and when acute symptoms have 
passed apply a blister. 

I hope these notes on some common sprains will not be thought too 
superficial, and that when IJ ask you to fill in the blanks you will not accuse 
me of evading my full responsibility as opener of the discussion. 


Discussion. 

The PRESIDENT said his prophecy of a most interesting paper had been 
fulfilled. He, and he was sure the whole of the members, had listened with 
great pleasure to the able address. He had had a fairly large experience of 
sprains of tendons, which he generally attributed to the hilly district in which 
he lived. He could not remember ever advising any client to use high-heeled 
shoes. Did he understand Mr. Hunting to say that he fired without the 
addition of blistering ? He fired mest of his cases, and blistered them at the 
same time. He had known many horses that looked to him to have curby 
hocks. He did not think that he could pass a horse with a curb. In his 
certificate he should have to make a special comment upon a curb. 
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Mr. FLETCHER said they were deeply indebted to Mr. Hunting for giving 
them a paper which covered a subject of very great interest and difficulty to 
them. He could not, however, agree with him as to the gravity of curbs. He 
was sorry to say that his pocket had suffered severely at times for not taking 
notice of small curbs when purchasing horses. He had great reluctance now 
in recommending a client to purchase a horse with a curby hock, unless it was 
an animal that he or someone had known for some time. Without any history 
of the case he certainly should not, from his experience, recommend anybody 
to purchase a curby-hocked horse. Many of the statements made by the 
author of the paper agreed with his own ideas. 

Mr. Cooke said he had listened with a great deal of pleasure to the paper, 
but he was rather surprised at the remark of Mr. Hunting that he did not 
attach any importance to curbs. In his district people looked upon a curb as 
a serious defect, and he should not think of passing a horse with a curb. He 
had found many horses which had been so affected go lame, though he had 
not particularly noticed that one class of hock was more predisposed to curb 
than another. 

Mr. BowMAN thought there was a great deal to be learned from the paper. 
He agreed with Mr. Hunting in many things that he said, but there were two 
or three things which scarcely met with his approval. His experience of curb 
was not the same as Mr. Hunting’s. He wasof opinion that there were some 
forms of hocks which were very much subjected to curb. He had noticed 
that three-year-olds, when light behind the hock, and deficient a bone in 
front—those were the cases which mostly gave way. With regard to sprains 
of tendons he had had a good deal of experience, and he was beginning to be 
of the same opinion as Mr. Hunting. He thought that in thorough-bred 
stock, where the skin was very thin, they really did no good in firing. He 
did not think there were half as many racehorses fired as there used to be. 

Mr. Mason called attention to the fact that within the last 15 or 20 years 
smooth concrete floors had been laid down in stables, and said that the 
slippery character of the flooring really caused more sprains, especially in the 
case of big cart horses, than arose from the drawing of loads at work. In 
such cases a long period of rest was necessary to do any good to the animals. 
They knew that rest was an expensive matter to their clients, who often 
asked them to put the animals to work sooner than was advisable, if there 
was to be no recurrence of the ailment. Was it not, continued Mr. Mason, 
the best thing to fire lightly? He had asked many men if they had seen a 
curb in its initiative stage—he meant when the fost-mortem had been made. 
He bore Mr. Hunting out with regard to, curb, though he defended himself 
by telling a client that the animal had a curb, if it were so affected. No 
doubt curb was a question of unsoundness, and they ought to protect them- 
selves, because they did not know what might happen. 

Mr. CLARKSON expressed agreement with Mr. Hunting that most sprains 
were due to slips and want of co-ordination of muscles. At the same time he 
thought some arose from direct muscular strain, especially in those horses 
shod with toe pieces. With reference to curbs he could not regard them 
with quite the cheering optimism that Mr. Hunting and Mr. Mason did. His 
experience went to show that there was always a tendency for them to recur. 
When the time came when they understood what curbs really were they 
should find that there was not only one sort but three or four different 
kinds. : 

Mr. CARTER said he did not think so much about curbs in cart horses, but 
he had a very great objection to them in hunters and light horses. As Mr. 
Clarkson remarked, he had no doubt that curbs to a certain extent varied in 
nature. With reference to sprain of tendons it was a very important matter, 
especially when it got near the knee. Many railway companies would not 
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have animals so affected. Unless there was a great deal of rest after firing 
they did not do much good. When it was a severe sprain they wanted at 
least three months’ rest. 

Mr. FLETCHER asked how, in many of these strains, they had ossification 
of the tendons. 

Mr. SNARRY narrated an interesting case of sprain of tendon, and inquired 
whether Mr. Hunting could give any information about what he described as 
like a piece of whip cord which crossed the back of the hock, which they 
recognised as having a predisposition to curb. 

Mr. HuNTING. replying to the discussion, remarked that it was satisfactory 
to find that two or three gentlemen had experience to prove that the slippery 
nature of the stables led to sprains of the check ligament below the knee. 
He wished someone had told the meeting something of the check ligament 
below the hock. He did not know how that could happen in the stable. 
How that occurred he was by no means sure. Nearly everybody was 
against him in regard to curb. He wished to explain, as it was possible that 
he had been misunderstood. He did not pass a horse as sound when suffer- 
ing from curb, no matter how small it was, but the reason he did not do that 
was that the law held him responsible for an omission of that kind. He 
worded his certificate that he had examined such a horse and found him 
sound with the exception that it had acurb. That was different from a 
positive certificate that a horse had a curb and was unsound. The certificate 
which he (Mr. Hunting) gave expressed what he wanted, and it removed any 
liability from him. Continuing, Mr. Hunting asked how many curbs had any 
gentleman fired that had ever given way again? If they fired a curb, the 
worst of that case was a month or six weeks’ idleness. He was much struck 
with Mr. Clarkson’s remark, which possibly might reconcile the whole 
thing, viz., that curbs might be due to three or four different 
things. Well, that might be the case, but we should like to see the Jost- 
mortem, If there were three or four different conditions that would enable 
them to say how some proved more or less refractory. He had been asked if 
he would fire lightly after reducing a sprain to convalescence. Well, he very 
often did. Sometimes the owner desired it, sometimes he wanted a_ longer 
rest forthe horse, than could be got without suchtreatment. In reference to Mr. 
Clarkson’s observations he was not going to deny that they might have a 
sprain from direct muscular strain. Prof. Williams in his “Surgery” gave 
the same opinion as Mr. Clarkson that a toe piece was very often the cause 
of a curb by enabling a horse to fix his foot and exert his force. That might 
be so, but it was not his experience. He was surprised up in the North not 
to have heard more about high-heeled shoes. He had tried to tempt the 
meeting by speaking of the high-heeled shoe. When he was in Manchester 
20 years ago, they put on a high-heeled shoe in all cases except colic. Possi- 
bly since those days high-heeled shoes have gone down. He had no doubt 
in saying these shoes did a great deal of harm and very little good. Mr. 
Fletcher has asked if he would explain how ossification followed sprain of 
the tendons. He must refer him to a better pathologist. The osseous de- 
posit in tendons was not uncommon, but he dared not venture a theory as to 
its origin. Mr. Snarry had asked a question about a cord-like structure on 
the back of the hock. He did not like to contradict what Professor Pritchard 
had said on that subject, but he had no experience which would lead him to 
assume that what the Professor said was pathologically right. He did not 
think the annular ligament was the seat of curb. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hunting for his 
able and deeply interesting address, and the proceedings terminated with its 
adoption. 
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NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


THE annual distribution of prizes gained by the students of the above in- 
stitution was held on Wednesday, May 12th, Principal Williams acting as 
chairman and also presenting the prizes to the several recipients. 

In a short preliminary speech, the CHAIRMAN remarked that the College had 
every reason to be weil satisfied with the session that was drawing to a close. 
In spite of various adverse circumstances, such as general agricultural depres- 
sion, elevation of the general educational examination, and increase in the 
length of the college curriculum, the number of entrants at the beginning of 
the Session had been very good, and in consequence the finances of the 
college had been maintained in a satisfactory condition. The council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had not only seen fit to considerably 
alter the general educational standard and the length of time during which 
students should remain at College, but also, and that recently, had ordained 
that students shall pass the whole of the class D, or final examination at one 
and the same time. This he (the Chairman) considered to be a decided step 
in the wrong direction and a great hardship on the student. In days gone by 
a somewhat absurd rule existed by which a student could pass the practical 
part of his examination without knowing anything of the theoretical side of 
his work. This condition of affairs was happily altered to that which had ob- 
tained upto recently, by which a student could pass the theoretica! examina- 
tion and if unsuccessful in the practical part, need not again attend college 
but might, if he wished, go away to some practitioner to see practice. 

In handing over a medal for meat inspection, the Principal took occasion 
to remark upon the great importance of this subject at the present time, when 
an effort was being made to thrust the medical man into the position of meat 
inspector, a position which belongs by right to the veterinary surgeon. Bear- 
ing this in mind, the subject was receiving particular attention at the hands 
of the teachers in the College. 

The Chairman also intimated that the Yorkshire Society of Edinburgh had 
most kindly voted the sum of £10 to be given as prizes, in competitive 
examination, to the students of the College. The conditions of award would 
be decided and announced at the beginning of the next session. 

Professor W. Ivison MACADAM, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, said he hoped that the Principal would continue to occupy the chair on 
similar occasions for many years to come. 

The following is a list of those who received medals and other class 
honours :--- 

Principal’s £20 Prize—W. Jowett. 


PATHOLOGY OF THE HORSE. 
Medal—W. Jowett. 
First Class Certificates—W. H. Savage and H. Brittain. 
Second Class Certificates—H. H. Ferguson, J. Pollard, J. Brittlebank, and 
H. Briggs. 
PATHOLOGY OF THE OX, &C. 
Medal—W. Jowett. 
First Class Certificate—J. Pollard. 
Second Class Certificate—H. H. Ferguson. 


MATERIA MEDICA, 
Medal—W. Jowett. 
First Class Certificates—G. J. Roberts and J. Pollard. 
Second Class Certificates—J. Brittlebank, H. Briggs, and E. Morrison. 
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MEAT INSPECTION. 
Medal—W. Jowett. 
First Class Certificates—A. M. Porteous and H. Ferguson. 
Second Class Certificates—W. H. Savage, H. Briggs, H. Brittain, and J. 
W. Brittlebank. 
BACTERIOLOGY. 
First Class Certificates--W. Jowett, E. Morrison, J. Pollard, and J. W. 
Brittlebank. 
; For PRACTICE. 
Bronze Medals—W. H. Savage and A. S. Laurie. 
Certificates—J. Pollard, G. Barras, H. Ferguson, and H. Briggs. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Medal—H. Taylor. 
First Class Certificates—W. L. Gascoyne, J. Evans, and A. McNae. 


HISTOLOGY. 
Dr. Hunter's Medal—H. Dyson. 
Certificates—-H. Taylor, J. Bee, and T. C. Howatson. 


SENIOR ANATOMY. 
Medal—W. L. Gascoyne. 
First Class Certificates—H, Taylor, A. McNae, J. Evans, and H. Dyson. 


JuNnIoR ANATOMY. 
Medal—Ben Runciman. 
First Class Certificates—T. Runciman and E. Ashworth. 
Second Class Certificates—A. Spreull, J. Stafford, W. H. Sowerby-Coo, 


CHEMISTRY. 
Medal—-B. Runciman. 
Professor Macadam’s Medal—T. Runciman. 
First Class Certificates—A. A. Walker and E. Ashworth. 
Second Class Certificates—A. Macfarlane, J. Stafford, and A, Spreull. 
ZOOLOGY. 
Medal—aA. Custance. 
First Class Certificates—T. Runciman, A. Spreull, A. Macfarlane, A. A 
Walker, B. Runciman, and 3 Stafford. 
Second Class Certificates—E. Ashworth. 
BOTANY. 
Medals—A. A. Walker and E. Ashworth. 
First Class Certificates —A. Custance, A. Macfarlane, and A. Spreull. 
Second Class Certificates—B. Runciman, T. Runciman, and J. Stafford. 
PHYSICS. 
Medal—B. Runciman. 
Certificate—A. Custance. 
CURATORS OF MUSEUMS, 
Bronze Medals—J. Brittlebank and H. Taylor. 


DEMONSTRATORS OF ANATOMY, 
Bronze Medals—R. D. Williams and W. H. Savage. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ANIMALS ACT, 1894 and 1896. 


SUMMARY OF 


May 22nd, 1897. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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IMPORTATION OF DOGS ORDER OF 1897. 


THE Board of Agriculture desire to draw the attention of local authorities, 
shipowners, and the public generally to the provisions of this Order, which 
regulates the landing in Great Britain of dogs brought from any other country 


except Ireland and the Isle of Man. 


~The Order is made to take effect on the 15th of September, 1897, and it will 
be observed that no dog to which the Order applies will be allowed to be 
landed in Great Britain without a license from the Board of 


obtained previous to the landing. 
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Special attention is drawn to the following provisions of the Order :— 


Applications for Licences. 

Any application for a licence is to be made in writing to the Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W., and is to be accom- 
panied by a statement signed by the owner of the dog to which the application 
relates or by his agent authorised in writing for this purpose containing the 
following information (namely) 

(i.) the description of the dog, stating so far as possible for purposes of 

identification, the particulars of its breed, sex, age, and colour ; 

(ii.) the country from which it is proposed to be brought ; 

{iii.) the port at which it is proposed to be landed ; and 

(iv.) the place to which it is proposed after being landed to be moved for 

the purposes of such detention and isolation as may be required by 
the Board, and also the route by which it is proposed to be moved to 
such place of detention. 

Conditions of Licence. 

The Board may insert in any licence authorizing the landing of a dog such 
conditions as they think necessary or desirable for the following purposes :— 

(a.) for prescribing and regulating the detention and isolation of the dog by 

and at the expense of its owner tor any period not exceeding six 
months at a place to be provided for that purpose by such owner and 
to be described in the licence; or 

(4.) for regulating the movement of the dog to such place of detention and 

its movement during the period of detention prescribed by the licence. 

A dog landed under the authority of such a licence shall be detained and 
isolated in accordance with the conditions of such licence, and shall not be 
moved in contravention of any such condition. 


Restriction on Granting of Licences. 
An applicant for a licence for the landing of a dog will be required to satisfy 
the Board that proper and suitable arrangements can be made for such 


detention and isolation of the dog as appears to the Board to be necessary or 
desirable. 


In order that as iittle inconvenience as possible may be caused in the 
enforcement of the Order, the Board trust that local authorities will assist 
them by taking steps to make its contents known as widely as possible in 
their districts. The Board would invite shipowners to co-operate with them 
by causing due notice to be given to passengers desirous of bringing dogs 
with them, of the conditions under which alone dogs will be permitted to be 
landed in Great Britain, and with this view the Board would suggest that 
shipowners should instruct their agents abroad, and the masters of their 
vessels to warn passengers, and prevent, as far as possible, the shipment of 
any dogs, the owners of which may not have previously obtained the necessary 
licence for their being landed. 

T, H. Exxiott, Secretary. 

Board of Agriculture, JZay, 1897. 

5011. 
ORDER OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
(Dated 7th May, 1897.) 
IMPORTATION OF DOGS ORDER OF 1897. 

The Board of Agriculture, by virtue and in exercise of the powers in them 

vested under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 and 1896, and of every other 
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power enabling them in this behalf, do order, and it is hereby ordered, as 
follows 
Prohibition of Importation of Dogs. 
1. Dogs brought to Great Britain from any other country (except Ireland 
or the Isle of Man) shall not be landed in Great Britain otherwise than in 
accordance with the provisions of this Order. 


Licences for lmportation in particular cases. 
2. The Board may in any particular case grant a license authorising the 
landing of a dog, and such dog may thereupon be landed subject to and in 
accordance with the conditions of such licence. 


Applications for Licences. 

3. Any application for a licence under the preceding article is to be made 
in writing to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W., and is to be accompanied by a statement signed by the owner of the 
dog to which the application relates, or by his agent authorised in writing for 
this purpose, containing the following information, namely 

(i.) The description of the dog, stating, so far as possible, for purposes of 
identification, the particulars of its breed, sex, age, and colour ; 

(ii.) the country from which it is proposed to be brought ; 

(iii.) the port at which it is proposed to be landed ; and 

(iv.) the place to which it is proposed, after being landed, to be moved for 

the purposes of such detention and isolation as may be required by the 
Board, and also the route by which it is proposed to be moved to such 
place of detention. 


Conditions of Licence. 

4.—(1.) The Board may insert in any licence granted under this Order 
authorising the landing of a dog such conditions as they think necessary or 
desirable for the following purposes 

(a.) For prescribing and regulating the detention and isolation of the dog 

by and at the expense of its owner, for any period not exceeding six 
months, at a place to be provided for that purpose by such owner and 
to be described in the licence ; or 

(4.) for regulating the movement of the dog to such place of detention and 

its movement during the period of detention prescribed by the licence. 

(2.) A dog landed under the authority of a licence granted under this Order 
shall be detained and isolated in accordance with the conditions of such 
licence, and shall not be moved in contravention of any such condition. 


Restriction on Granting of Licences. 

5. An applicant for a licence to be granted under this Order for the landing 
of a dog will be required to satisfy the Board that proper and suitable 
arrangements can be made tor such detention and isolation of the dog as 
appears to the Board to be necessary or desirable. 


Proceedings under Customs Acts for Unlawful Landing. 

6.—(1.) If any person lands or attempts to land a dog in contravention of 
this Order, he shall be liable, under and according to the Customs Acts, to the 
penalties imposed on persons importing or attempting to import goods, the 
importation whereof is prohibited by or under the Customs Acts, without 
prejudice to any proceedings against him under the Act of 1894 for an offence 
against that Act. 
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(2.) The dog in respect whereof the offence is committed shall be forfeited 
under and according to the Customs Acts in like manner as goods the impor- 
tation whereof is prohibited by or under the Customs Acts. 


Extension of certain Sections of Diseases of Animals Act, 1894. 

7. Dogs shall be animals, and rabies shall be a disease, for the purposes of 
this Order and of the following sections of the Act of 1894 (namely) : 

Section forty-three (powers of police) ; 

Section forty-four (powers of inspectors) ; 

Section fifty-six (unlawful landing) ; 
and also for the purposes of all other sections of the said Act containing 
provisions relative to or consequent on the provisions of those sections and 
this Order, including such sections as relate to offences or procedure. 

Local Authority to enforce Order. 

8. The provisions of this Order, except where it is otherwise provideds 

shall be executed and enforced by the local authority. 
Offences. 

g.—(1.)—If a dog is moved in contravention of this Order, or of the con- 
ditions of a licence granted thereunder, the owner of the dog, and the person 
for the time being in charge thereof, and the person causing, directing, or 
permitting the movement, and the person moving or conveying the dog, and 
the consignee or other person receiving or keeping it knowing it to have been 
moved in contravention as aforesaid, and the occupier of the place from which 
the dog is moved, shall, each according to and in respect of his own acts und 
defaults, be deemed guilty of an offence against the Act of 1894. 

(2.) If a dog is landed in contravention of this Order, the owner and the 
charterer and the master of the vessel from which it is landed, and the owner 
of the dog, and the person for the time being in charge thereof, and the person 
causing, directjng, or permitting the landing, and the person landing the same, 
and the consig nee or other person receiving or keeping it knowing it to have 
been landed in contravention as aforesaid, shall, each according to and in 
respect of his own acts and defaults, be deemed guilty of an offence against 
the Act of 1894. 

(3.) If the dog is not kept isolated as required by this Order, or by the con- 
ditions of a licence granted thereunder, the owner of the dog, and the person 
for the time being in charge thereof, and the occupier of the place where such 
dog is detained, and the person failing or negiecting to isolate the dog, shall, 
each according to and in respect of his own acts, defaults or omissions, be 
deemed guilty of an offence against the Act of 1894. 

(4.) If a person with a view to unlawfully evade or defeat the operation ot 
this Order, or of the conditions of a licence granted thereunder, allows a dog 
to stray, he shall be deemed guilty of an offence against the Act of 1894. 

Interpretation. 
10. In this Order, unless the context otherwise requires— 
‘*The Board” means the Board of Agriculture : 
“The Act of 1894” means the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894: 
“ Master” includes a person having the charge or command of a vessel: 
Other terms have the same meaning as in the Act of 1894. 
Extent. 
11. Except where otherwise expressed this Order extends to Great Britain, 
Commencement. 

12. This Order shall come into operation on the fifteenth day of September 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven. 
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Short title. 
13. This Order may be cited as the IMPORTATION OF DoGs ORDER OF 1897. 


In witness whereof the Board of Agriculture have hereunto set 
their official seal this seventh day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven. 

T. H. Evxiott, Secretary. 


CHURCH SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS. 

THE Dean of Winchester presided last week at the fourth annual meeting of 
the Church Society for the Promotion of Kindness to Animals, held by per- 
mission of the Duke of Sutherland, at Stafford House. Letters were read 
from the Duchess of Portland, Viscount Deerhurst, and the Hon. Fitz Roy 
Stewart, commending the association to public support. Letters of regret at 
inability to attend trom the Bishops of London, Wakefield, Worcester, 
Truro, Thetford, Rochester, Reading, Peterborough, Hereford, Ely, Durham, 
Newcastle, Carlisle, Bath and Wells, Ballarat, Rockhampton, and Tokyo, and 
from many others were laid upon the table. The chairman said that this 
Society was destined to do a very great work. As an educational society, it 
endeavoured to create, up and down the country, and, indeed, all over the 
world, the right sentiment respecting the duty of man to the lower animals. 
An address followed by the Bishop of Dunedin, who urged that, as Christians, 
they should be up and doing to obtain a larger application of the principles 
which they all held. The adoption of the report was moved by 
Mr. H. C. Richards, M.P., who urged the necessity of public slaughter- 
houses, and the desirability of carrying on actively educational work 
among children, The Rev. W. J. Hocking seconded. A resolution in 
favour of further legislation respecting slaughter-houses, and an enact- 
ment whereby the title ‘‘domestic,” in the Prevention of Cruelty Acts be 
made to include all animals placed in confinement, was moved by 
Colonel Barrington Foote, seconded by the Rev. A. H. A. Smith, and carried. 
A resolution followed, proposed by Canon Rawnsley, seconded by Dr. Norman 
Kerr, inviting the clergy and teachers generally to give definite instruction on 
the Christian obligation of showing kindness to animals on the fourth Sunday 
after Trinity, or on other days. A further resolution, urging ladies to give up 
the wearing of feathers in cases where the procuring of them involved cruelty, 
was proposed by Mrs. Lemon, hon. secretary of the Society for the Protection 
of Birds, was seconded by General Lowry, C.B., and was carried. Sir 
Everett Millais, Bart., in opening a discussion on the muzzling of dogs, said 
that rabies was a microbic disease which occurred after inoculation by a bite 
or a scratch from a rabid dog. Mr. Walter Long had made a very bold start 
in enforcing the Muzzling Order in certain areas, but the present regulations 
did not go far enough. After muzzling there should be some form of 
quarantine and a system of registration. Mr. J. C. Macdona, M.P., said that 
he considered it the duty of Christian England to do all that could be done to 
stamp out such a dread scourge as hydrophobia. Of the many objections to 
muzzling the weakest was that raised on the ground of cruelty. ‘The muzzle 
now in use enabled a dog to give expression to its feelings and impulses in 
the usual way. The following resolution was adopted :—“ That in the interest 
of animals the Muzzling Order should be extended to the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland, accompanied by quarantine and subsequent registration.” 
Votes of thanks to the Duke of Sutherland and the chairman, proposed by 
Canon Reith, and seconded by Mr. J. H. Tilly, closed the proceedings. 
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POISONING BY SULPHATE OF SODA IN A HEIFER. 


A HEIFER of Simmenthal breed, in calt for 140 days, and weighing about 300 
kilos (660 Ibs.), having come back from pasture presenting symptoms of an 
abdominal swelling, was, the next morning, treated twice, with two hours’ 
interval between each dose, with 1,500 grammes of sulphate of soda. Three 
hours later abundant diarrhoea was produced, and M. Hess stated the following 
symptoms: The heifer showed signs of very violent colic, and rose only with 
difficulty; at the same time general muscular tremblings, with intense 
dyspnoea, abundant diarrhoea, watery faecal matter, pronounced polyuria; 
every three or four minutes the animal voided 300 to 500 grammes of urine. 
Twelve hours after administration of the drug muscular weakness was 
extreme, the heifer could not get up; pulsations, 130; respirations, 36 to 50; 
the eyes were sunk in their sockets, and the visible mucous membranes were 
dull; percussion revealed nothing abnormal, while auscultation revealed a 
markedly augmented vesicular rumbling. The muzzle was dry; no appetite, 
no rumination, no thirst. The circumference of the abdominal wall was still 
too great, and the flanks were extended. ‘The fzcal substances, of acrid, 
watery nature, kept on dropping almost continually ; the polyuria persisted, 
but the quantity of urine voided was diminished. The symptoms went on 
improving so well that a cure was effected in five days. Treatment consisted 
at first in administration of a concentrated decoction of althea-root, cinchona 
bark, and cascarilla bark, of which the animal had a litre every hour; from 
the third day onwards further, a bottle of white wine was administered four 
times a day.— Schweizer Archiv. 





MALLEIN AS A DIAGNOSTIC AGENT—REGULATION OF ITS USE. 


From a very conscientious work by Professor Leclainche on the above, and 
more especially on the criticisms which have been raised in regard to mallein 
tests, we glean the following results :— 

Animals which, after injection of mallein, present a complete reaction— 
hyperthermia of at least 13°, and clear organic reaction—should be considered 
glandered. Animals presenting incomplete reaction should be considered 
suspicious. Animals presenting no reaction should be considered zot 
glandered. 

As regards regulation, M. Leclainche considers himself sufficiently author- 
ised by his studies, to express as worthy of reception the three propositions 
thus formulated :— 

I. Mallein-test constitutes a diagnostic agent which answers every require- 

ment. 
Il. There is good cause for prescribing test by mallein for all animals 
clinically suspected or simply contaminated, according to rules analogous to 
those adopted for army horses by the War Office Regulations of the 1oth 
September, 1895. 

lIf. There is good cause for applying the test by mallein to all solipeds 
presented for importation at land and sea frontiers. In our opinion this last 
proposition might be justified when it is a matter of horses imported for the 
use of the “ boucherie hippophagique,” that is, for consumption as food, but 
we believe it superfluous and vexatious for others when they show all the 
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exterior signs of sound health. It is, besides, in general hardly practicable to 
practise malleination or tuberculination on the frontier.—Revue Vétérinaire. 


ENORMOUS QUANTITY OF LARVZ OF THE GASTROPHILUS 
ARRESTED IN THE RECTUM OF A HORSE. 


THE horse that was the victim of these parasites had fallen into a state of very 
marked weakness Apractitioner, towhom the treatment of the animal had been 
entrusted, had in vain tried to free the rectum from the larvze which obstructed 
it by various anthelminthics (aloes, Corsican moss, ordinary empyreumatic 
oil, and Chabert’s empyreumatic oil) used in the form of enema. The horse 
was then taken to the Toulouse School, and examined by Professor Labat. 
Treatment consisting of drawing out the larvze was impossible, as the animal 
struggled against it, and suffered very much from it. The idea then occurred 
to M. Labat of employing, in great abundance, boricated vaseline at Io per 
cent., and applied over all the rectal wall, which was literally carpeted with 
parasites. The next day they were almost all detached ; two days afterwards 
no more remained. But if the boricated vaseline had forced the larvz of the 
gastrophilus to leave their prey, which they would probably have ended by de- 
stroying, it had not yet succeeded in killing them. This fact will not surprise 
anyone who knows the very great resistance of these parasites to the most 
energetic agents, even arsenical acid and corrosive sublimate.—evue 
Vétérinaire. 





TREATMENT OF ANASARCA BY MEANS OF 
ANTISTREPTOCOCCIC SERUM. 

MM. Mouilleron and Rossignol have made a fortunate application of 
serumtherapia in the treatment of anasarca in the way in which M. Ligmeéres, 
of the veterinary school at Alfort, has advocated it. The old and classic 
treatment, whose effects were far from being always favourable, needed a 
relatively long time for success, while the animals remained debilitated for 
several months, and were often damaged. Now, thanks to the antistrepto- 
coccic serum of Dr. Marmorek, of the Pasteur Institute, in four or five days 
the animals can be utilised, and the above-mentioned inconveniences are 
diminished. Nevertheless, M. Ligniéres and MM. Mouilleron and Rossignol 
have different methods in the treatment by serum. While the former advo- 
cates injection of strong doses—4o cc. in a single injection, followed twelve to 
eighteen hours after by a second if the malady still continues to spread— 
the latter recommends employing weaker doses—18 to 20 cc. several times a 
day. What method we ought to adopt experience wili show. These two 
experimentalists not having always met, in the seventeen subjects treated in 
this way, with essential anasarca, but often complicated with an intercurrent 
malady (such as pneumonia, angina, strangles, etc.), M. Mouquet asks if it is 
always good in these cases to employ antistreptococcic serum. to which 
MM. Lavalard, Nocard, and Ligniéres reply that injections of the serum 
leave no doubt as to the issue of the intercurrent affection. On the contrary, 
it is quite clear that these injections, while curing the anasarca, let the 
organism battle more efficaciously with the co-existent malady. The main 
point in the application of serum treatment is to act with great promptitude, 
for if five or six days are allowed to pass after the appearance of the first 
symptoms, and injections are then made, the secondary affections render the 
cure more and more difficult—Budletin de la Société Centrale de Médecine 


Vétérinaire. 
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A PLEA FOR THE HorseE.—If the Humanitarian League is able to get its 
way in the matter, the visitor who said that he always spent his first after- 
noon in London watching the splendid horses pass along the streets will have 
a still higher time of it. Although in no country in the world are horses better 
cared for than in England, and, moreover, although in no place in England 
are to be found horses better fed and fitter for the duties that fall to their lot 
to do than in London, still the League, the members of which keep a watchful 
eye upon the doings of men in this great metropolis, believes that there is 
plenty of room for improvement even in this, the best of all possible cities. 
Without a doubt, one of the sights of London is the London horse. Whether 
he be attached to the duke’s carriage or the brewer's dray, the west-end dog- 
cart or the butcher's cart, the cabby’s cab, the vestry’s dust cart, or the ’bus- 
inan’s bus, he is, almost without exception, as well fed as a City Father, and 
full of the ginger of good health and high horse-living. a rule, his driver 
is proud of him, and employs his odd moments in gently fondling his muzzle, 
and talking kindly to him by way of calling him a “ thick ’un” and a “ villian,” 
and quietly accuses him of * knowin’ ‘is w'y about,” and in various other ways 
making the horse realize that altogether he is a pretty sad dog, and living a 
gay life of it in the streets of London. The drivers are seldom seen to act 
right down cruelly to a horse, and the cases of even harsh usage are not 
frequently met with. But, according to the members of the Humanitarian 
League, who have made a careful study of the London horse’s street-life, 
cruelty is practised upon the beasts of burden, mnch of it thoughtless 
cruelty, but cruelty nevertheless. Then, too, there are drivers who are 
cruel ‘‘for ‘tis their nature too”” and drivers who allow passion to get the 
better or worse of them, leading them to output their rage upon the horse; 
and—the most numerous of all classes—drivers who take too much drink, 
and turn sour at the world in general, and their charges in particular. These 
classes of drivers the Humanitarians desire to bring into line with the more 
gentle of their fellow-drivers, and for the purpose of spreading broadcast the 
knowledge that cruelty is practised, and suggesting remedies, a largely 
attended meeting was held last evening in St. Martin's Town Hall. Colonel 
Charles Colvile, who takes an active interest in all matters affecting the well- 
being of animals, was in the chair, and on the platform supporting him were 
Colonel W. Lisle B. Coulson, author of “The Horse: His Life, his Usage, 
and his End”; Mr. W. Scott-Scott, Secretary of the Horse Accident Preven- 
tion Society; Mr. M. L. Breslar, Miss Edith Ward, and many others prominent 
in humanitarian movements. To be sure the proceedings were not confined 
to a consideration of the London driver, cab, ‘bus, or general, for the programme 
included a variety of subjects affecting the comfort of the London horse. 
Street pavements called forth a long discussion, in which one and all strongly 
condemned asphalte; indeed, this variety of pavement proved to be the 
particular horror of those who had made a study of pavements from the 
standpoint of the comforts of the animals, two or four-legged, who are forced 
to get about afoot. After overloading, flogging, and street-paving had been 
discussed, the meeting, unanimous almost to a fault, took up the gruesome 
matter of docking, and, finally, the subject on which good form and good 
feeling come into conflict, and which has been a long-standing grievance to 
those who make it a practice to study the well-being of dumb animals—the 
bearing-rein. The business of the evening was, in fact, divided into three 
parts, each with its resolution. The first of these resolutions was to the 
effect that the London police should be instructed to act more promptly, 
and on their own initiative when they witnessed any case of illusage in 
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the way of overloading, flogging, or what-not of horses. In the matter 
of the police, it was striking to note the widely different reception 
given by the meeting to the names of the heads of the two police forces that 
undertake to keep London in order. The Metropolitan Police Force is far 
from popular with the Humanitarian League, but the name of the chief that 
rules over the City Police was received with great enthusiasm, for he has 
time and again by word, and better still by many deeds, proved himselt a 
staunch defender of the horse. Naturally the men of the City force take 
after their master, until it is notorious that drivers of lame or over-loaded 
horses keep outside the City of London bounds as much as possible. The 
Metropolitan constable, on the other hand, adopts a severely passive attitude, 
and unless the case of cruelty which comes under his notice is notoriously 
bad, and has the garish light of publicity beating upon it, he is given to 
contenting himself with watching the animal hobble or strain itself out of his 
range of vision. The meeting, after many instances of this inaction was 
made known, adopted a resolution to appoint a committee to wait upon the 
Chief Commissioner of Police to pray him that definite instructions be given 
to policemen to look more sharply after the welfare of the horses and mules 
and donkeys of Greater London. The next question discussed was that of 
street pavements. According to Mr, Scott-Scott, the perfect pavement has 
yet to be invented—and patented. Macadam and granite are out of the 
question for paving the streets of a great city; wood blocks have their 
serious faults; but all the defects of the three are as nothing to asphalte. 
For the benefit of the League the City Police for a time kept a record of 
accidents to horses, and the figures here given is the gist of it. Out of 
twelve falling upon knees, ten were brought down by asphalte and 
two by other kinds otf pavements; out of eleven falling upon 
haunches all happened on asphalte, and out of the total of 
ninety-two accidents of all kinds ninety happened on asphalte. Up to date 
the best pavement in use is that composed of hard wood blocks, but even 
this is not altogether satisfactory, and an immense fortune awaits the 
discoverer of a more serviceable mode of making streets. In the end the 
meeting decided that in view of the many accidents caused by slippery pave- 
ments, an appeal be made to London vestries to pay particular regard to the 
style of paving adopted, and that the use of asphalte be altogether done away 
with. This made way for the question of the bearing-rein, a device which in 
this Jubilee year is sure to be extensively used in order that the carriage 
horses may make a smart show in processions and along the decorated streets 
of the Metropolis. The Humanitarian League has for many years done its 
best to induce owners of horses to cease making use of the bearing-rein, but 
it still continues in fashion among ‘carriage folk” throughout England. A 
particular endeavour is during the coming months to be made to show those 
who use it that it is a cruel device, and not only cruel, but causes the noble:t 
of animals to look unnatural, both while standing and while in motion. In 
regard to docking no good word can be spoken, either by a member of the 
Humanitarian League or a mere ordinary man of the world. A description of 
this inhuman practice, from the pen of a New York reporter, who could not 
be condemned either on the score of diffuseness or obtuseness, was circulated 
at the meeting, and if the report was as truthful as it certainly was vivid, a 
more revolting proceeding than that of docking the tail of a splendid horse 
could scarcely be seen nearer than the Antwerp shambles. But the League 
meeting was rich in gentle hints on the uses, and particularly the abuses, of 
horses. 

VETS ARE UP IN ARMS-—At a special meeting of the Chicago Veterinary 
Society which was held at the Sherman House on Monday to consider a 
protest against the appointment of a non-graduate to the office of police 
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veterinarian, a committee of five members of the Society was appointed to 
confer with the mayer on the subject and a resolution was adopted prohibiting 
all members of the Society from rendering any assistance in case of emergency 
to the recently appointed men who are not graduates of any veterinary 
college. Dr. Joseph D. Tuthill addressed the meeting as follows :— 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—The business which has called us together to-night 
has come up so very unexpectedly, and calls for such prompt attention on our part, that 
really I did not have the time to prepare an address such as would have given me pleasure 
to deliver to you on this occasion, but I thought that a few remarks on the subject might 
possibly facilitate you in deliberating on whatever action you may be pleased to take in the 
matter. I believe the time has come when we, as veterinarians, are called upon to assert 
our rights, and insist that the lucrative offices of the state and city which rightfully belong 
to the veterinary profession are filled by professional men. 

Doubtless you all are aware of the great advancement which has been made in the 
veterinary profession during the last decade, an event which is unprecedented in the history 
of veterinary science. Men eminently qualified to fillany position in this particular branch 
of science have taken the place of charlatans and quacks, which have so long been a dis- 
grace to our country, and we can no longer look on with impunity and see the fat offices of 
the State and city governments occupied by men who are known to be absolutely incom- 
petent. Why, the very idea of appointing quacks to fill those positions of public trust, 
when men of high standing, eminence, and ability are so easily to be had, is simply pre- 
posterous, and should not for a moment be tolerated if it is in our power to prevent it. 

As citizens, as well as veterinarians, we feel bound to see that all offices of the State and 
city which, in the jinterest of prosperity and good government, rightfully belong to the 
veterinary profession, and which all honest, fair-minded citizens who have the welfare of 
the city at heart desire to have filled by expert surgeons, are no longer disgraced by un- 
qualified men. It is only a few months since I met you all in this room, to organise this 
society, which we all have good reason to feel proud of, and which promises much for us 
all in the near future, and, gentlemen, I will call your attention to the fact that one of the 
special features of our society is our mutual protection. And we should not hesitate to use 
the power invested in us as a society of experts and insist that our rights as veterinarians 
are respected. I suppose you are all aware that a few days ago the recently appointed 
chief of police appointed a policeman and ex-army soldier to fill the position of chief veteri- 
narian to the police department of the great metropolis of the West, and the so-called 
chief has already appointed two assistants from the ranks of the police force—one to take 
charge of the horses on the South side, and the other to officiate in the capacity of physician 
and surgeon on the Nort: side. 

Gentlemen, right here I will call your attention to what Mayor Harrison is credited with 
having repeatedly said in his campaign speeches when he was a candidate soliciting the 
votes of the people. It is as follows: ‘‘ When I am mayor of the City of Chicago I will 
not appoint a real estate dealer like Mr. Kerr to take charge of the health department. I 
will appoint a reputable physician of ability and standing in his profession. Nor will I 
appoint a civilian to take charge of the police department. I will appoint an efficient 
officer from the police force.” And in the face of those promises, which, it is to be 
presumed, were made in good faith, I will here ask you if the mayor can afford to 
sanction the appointment of unqualified men to take charge of the horses of the city. 

John R. Tanner, the newly-elected Governor of the great State of Illinois, has, as you 
all probably know, recently appointed a man of questionable ability to fill the important 
position of State Veterinarian, and if the Governor saw fit to use his official axe to decapi- 
tate so worthy and efficient a veterinarian as Dr. M. R. Trumbower, the present incumbent, 
the least that he might have done, if he had the interests of the people of the great State 
of Illinois in mind, is to have appointed a man as fully competent as he to fill this 
smportant position, and, as I have taken the liberty of mentioning Dr. Trumbower's name 
in connection with this matter, I feel it my duty to say that no more efficient man ever 
filled the office of State Veterinarian. He is a graduate, as you all know, and his long 
career as chief assistant in the bureau of animal industry, where contagious diseases are 
made a special study, has made him eminently qualified to fill the position of State 
Veterinarian, the professional duties of which office he has performed for the last two 
years with credit to himself and satisfaction to the state. 

“ But though we regret the removal of so efficient a man from this important office, we 
would not find fault had the position been filled with an equally well qualified man. It 
seems almost incredible that the Governor could have been so unmindful of the interests 
of the people of the State as to make the appointment he is credited with ; and, so far as 
I am individually concerned, I am inclined to take a conservative view of the matter. It 
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is possible, after all, that he may have made the appointment in good faith, believing the 
man to be fully qualified. 
If, however, the report proves to be correct, it is nothing short of a menace to the cattle 











industries of the country, a disgrace to the great State of Illinois, and an insult to the 
veterinary profession, and the live stock owners, as well as the veterinarians, will be quite 
likely to enter a most vigorous protest; and when the news reaches Great Britain, 
Germany, and France, their respective Governments may possibly see fit to place an 
embargo on our meat supplies, and perhaps prohibit the landing of our live stock on their 
shores. 

Now, gentlemen, if you will allow me, I will suggest that our president be requested to 


appoint a committee to interview the mayor on the subject, and in case the interview is 
not satisfactory the committee be instructed to visit the civil service commission and 
request them to interfere. 

I would alse suggest that we pass a resolution to-night prohibiting all members of this 
society from going to the assistance of the so-called State Veterinarian or the other self- 
styled doctors who have been appointed to take charge of the sick and disabled horses of 
our city. 

TUBERCLE AND ‘* PickiNG.”—In the early part of last month Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, M.P., chairman of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, and 
other two members of that Commission, namely, Mr. John Speir, Newton, 
and Mr. Clare, Town Clerk, Liverpool, together with Mr. Legge, secretary of 
the Commission, and Mr. M'‘Fadyean, Principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, set out on a tour of inspection on the Continent. The 
main objects of the party were to examine the system of meat inspection 
carried out on the Continent, and see for themselves whether the regulations 
of several of the Continental countries existed only on paper or were carried 
out in practice, and to see also the progress that was being made by the 
Danish agriculturists, with the assistance of their Government, to 
reduce the prevalence of tuberculosis among the cattle stocks of 
Denmark. The party returned to their respective homes last week, 
and we forthwith hastened to interview Mr. Speir as to the 
results of that tour of inspection. We found the Royal Commissioner 
looking very well after his trip, and quite ready to tell where he had been and 
what he had seen. The party had first gone to Brussels, where they had 
inspected the abattoirs, which are splendidly equipped. From there they 
went to the frontier, where all the cattle imported into Belgium (other than 
those for immediate slaughter, and booked to a slaughter-house) are tested by 
the tuberculin test, the reacting animals being summarily rejected. Belgium 
imports large numbers of dairy cattle, principally from Holland, and of these 
quite fifty per cent. are found to react to the test. It may here be noted 
that the Governments of Canada, France, and Sweden, like that of 
Belgium, demand that all cattle must be tested by the tuberculin 
test, and show a clean bill of health before being admitted into these 
countries. On the frontier the Commissioners found large and commodious 
byres erected for the accommodation of the animals to be tested. The 
Belgian Government have also found that the number of cases in which 
reacting animals have failed on Zost-mortem to show the characteristic lesions 
of tuberculosis is only about one per cent. From Brussels the Commissioners 
went first to Cologne, and then to Leipzig, where they found that the pro- 
vision made for the slaughtering of stock and the inspection of meat was on 
a scale of perfection which few in this country have any idea of. From there 
the party went to Dresden and Berlin, where they saw much the same thing. 
At Berlin they paid a visit to the laboratory of the renowned Dr. Koch, the 
discoverer of tuberculin. The great savam¢ was not there himself to receive his 
distinguished visitors, but his assistant received them withthe greatest courtesy. 
The Commissioners were very anxious to learn all that could be known about Dr. 
Koch’s new preparation of tuberculin—‘“ Tuberculin OR” he calls it—which 
is being used not as a diagnostic like the original tuberculin, but as a curative 
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agent in the treatment of tuberculosis. From the facts placed before them by 
Dr. Koch’s assistant, the commissioners were disposed to think it desirable 
to keep an open mind as to the curative influence of ‘‘ Tuberculin OR,” and 
they noted that even on the part of Dr. Koch’s staff there was a manifest 
inclination to avoid being over sanguine on the subject. At the various places 
in Germany visited by the commissioners, the party examined with much inte- 
rest the provision made for dealing with tuberculous carcases. And hereit may 
be noted that on the Continent the loss sustained by a carcase being found to be 
tuberculous does not fall on the butcher as in this country. On the contrary, 
the loss falls on the seller, as it is held that a beast sold to the butcher must be 
free from disease before it can be held to be fit for the purpose for which it is 
sold by the seller and bought by the buyer. It also deserves to be noted that 
on the Continent the inspection of meat is entrusted only to qualified veteri- 
narians, which is, in fact, the only sensible plan, and is incomparably 
more Satisfactory than having the work of meat inspection intrusted to old 
policemen as in Glasgow. At the great slaughter-houses in Germany, the 
carcases that are found to show generalised tuberculosis are boiled down, the 
fat being sold for candle-making and the bone and flesh for manure; but 
where the disease is only localised the affected parts are carefully removed, 
the carcases are cut up and carefully cooked, so as to destroy any bacilli that 
may lurk in the tissues, after which the meat is sold at a cheap rate, the pro- 
ceeds being handed to the seller of the animal. In this way the great waste 
of meat resulting from the wholesale destruction of carcases showing any 
localised tuberculosis is entirely avoided, and the loss to stockholders is 
minimised. 

From Berlin the party proceeded to Denmark, where they collected a great 
deal of important information. At Copenhagen they met Professor Bang, 
who has really been the leader of the crusade for stamping out tuberculosis 
by separating the reacting animals from the sound animals, and keeping the 
calves strictly separate from the reacting cows, the calves being fed with milk 
from sound animals, or with boiled milk from reacting animals. At the farm 
of Thurebylille, where this system was commenced four years ago under 
Professor Bang’s supervision, as Mr. Speir showed in our columns two years 
ago, the disease in that herd had been reduced to the vanishing point in this 
way, and, with a minimum of loss, the affected animals parted with being 
replaced by young animals, bred and reared on the farm. The actual figures 
were :— 


Year. Sound. Reacting at First or from 
those previously Sound. 

1892 ea 70 ia 138 

1893 sm 93 ee 1o 

1894 sa 122 oe 2 

1895 : 136 


° ee 3 

With one or two exceptions, all the calves reared on this system in the herd, 
from sound and reacting animals alike, since 1892—some of them now five 
years old—have remained perfectly sound, whereas in 1892 fifty per cent. of 
the animals of the same age reacted to the test. On numerous other farms 
the same system is being carried out with the same degree of success; and 
the Commissioners were convinced that, if the stockowners of Denmark 
could so successfully cope with the disease, the stockowners of this country 
could do so with more success, as, generally speaking, the farm steadings in 
Great Britain provide much greater facilities for the isolation of reacting 
animals, In the typical homesteads of Denmark the cattle are all 
stalled in double rows in one byre, the construction and_ ventila- 
tion of which would hardly satisfy an up-to-date sanitary inspector. 
One very important matter was here brought under the notice of the Com- 
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missioners. ~ It will be remembered that when Principal M’Fadyean became 
so fully convinced that tuberculosis was spread almost entirely by contagion, 
rather than by hereditary transmission, he published an offer of £1 per head, 
plus the railway carriage, for every tuberculous c alf sent to him at the Royal 
Veterinary College. His contention was that not one calf in 10,000 showed 
congenital tuberculosis, and that in the exceedingly rare cases where con- 
genital tuberculosis was found in the calf there was something of an 
altogether exceptional character. It was fortunate for the learned Principal 
that his offer did not come under the notice of the dairy-farmers in Jutland, 
or the dissecting rooms at the Royal Veterinary College would have soon 
been filled to overflowing with the carcasses of tuberculous calves—as I 
per cent. of all the calves dropped in Jutland from reacting parents showed 
tne lesions of tuberculosis. It appears that in Jutland generalised tubercu- 
losis is more prevalent than it is known to be anywhere else, and the sanitary 
conditions of the byres in that province leave much to be desired. This fact 
as to the exceedingly high percentage of tuberculous calves dropped in Jut- 
land does not square well with the now generally accepted theories as to the 
manner in which tuberculosis is spread, but it is a fact all the same, and will 
give the commissioners much food to ruminate before their report is issued. 
At Copenhagen the party spent a good deal of time with Professor Bang, who 
not only received them very courteously, but was perfectly ready to give them 
every information. The Professor showed — in his laboratory the 
whole system of preparing tuberculin. He also showed them the results 
of an exhaustive series of experiments which he had been conducting 
for coping with the plague of abortion. He has isolated the germ of conta- 
gious abortion, and cultivated it in numerous degrees of attenuation. One of 
his experiments was to inject a pure culture of this germ direct into the veins 
of a mare four months gone in foal, and in three weeks the animal aborted. 
The Professor's idea is that, probably after the germ has been cultivated for 
several generations, outside the animal body a culture may be obtained which 
will render the animal immune against the attack of the germ. From the 
foregoing facts it will be seen that the party collected a great mass of interest- 
ing and important facts in the course of their travels on the Continent, and 
their final report will be looked forward to with much interest by all who are 
interested in the public health and well-being of our bovine stocks. 


Obituary. 


Fellow. Graduate. 
Mills, W. Sloan, Ardaragh, Newry, co. Down May, 1894. 
Sants, A. W., 3, Circus Place, Bath .. July, 1876. 
Endle, T. J. P., Plymouth - Dec., 1893. 
Thornton, James. Easingwold, Yorks . is 7 . April, 1859. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

Second Report on the Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
to inquire into the Etiology, Pathology, and Morbid Anatomy of the Diseases classed as 
Swine Fever; The Lancet; Land and Water; Veterinarian; Veterinary Record; 
American Veterinary Review; Journal of Comparative Medicine; Australian Farm 
and Home; Results of Use of Tuberculin, by James Wilson, M.A. ; Bacteriological 
Diagnosis, by St. John Reid ; Country Life Illustrated ; Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire 
( Alfort) ; La Presse Vétérinaire (Paris) ; L’Echo Vétérinaire (Liége) ; Annales de Médecine 
Vétérinaire (Brussels); Berliner Thieriirztliche Wochenschrift (Berlin); La Clinica 
Veterinaria (Milan); Il Nuovo Ercolani (Pisa); La Revista Veterinaria (Buenos Aires) ; 
Deutsche Thieriirztliche Wochenschrift (Hannover und Karlsruhe) ; Archivos de Medicina 
Lisbon : José Bastos) ; Revista de Inspeccion de Carnes Mataderos y Mercados (Vitoria). 
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